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Thursday, of the fighting on the Somme front 

during the past two or three weeks is satisfactory 
reading. The successes achieved by the British troops, 
on the two or three fine days in this period on which 
serious fighting was possible, were important and par- 
ticularly creditable. They were also, we are told, won 
very cheaply. But all this really only heightens our 
regret that it has not been possible to attempt greater 
things. It is evident that the machine which Sir 
Douglas Haig controls is working better than ever, and 
that the enemy—though they seem to have received 
some artillery and aircraft reinforeements—have shown 
no signs of being able to recover from that position of 
moral and material inferiority which has become more 
and more marked week by week ever since the opening 
of the Allies’ offensive on July 1st. The hopes which 
were aroused by the great successes of a month ago were 
apparently fully justified as far as calculable factors go. 
They have been disappointed owing solely to an in- 
calculable factor—the weather. The Allied armies on 
the Somme have been held in check by the extraordinary 
succession of gales and rainstorms which have turned 
the battlefield into “a wilderness of mud.” Precious 
autumn weeks have thus gone by, not, it is true, without 
incident, but without the important incidents and the 
extensive movements which we were entitled to hope for. 


S* DOUGLAS HAIG’S review, published on 


* * * 


But though it would be idle to pretend that we can 
regard the events, or rather the lack of events, on the 
Somme during the past month without grave dis- 





appointment, there is clearly no reason for talking of 
“* failure.” The situation is precisely as favourable as 
it was at the end of September, and precisely as likely 
to develop more favourably still. The successful 
renewal of the offensive on a large scale has been post- 
poned, but in no wise averted. The only doubtful 
question is the length of the postponement. The time 
is getting very near now when extensive operations will 
inevitably cease on all the European fronts. And 
though there will of course be no voluntary intermission 
of the offensive on the Somme, where the greatest 
possible pressure will be maintained throughout the 
winter, the factors which have hampered fighting during 
October are at least equally likely to hamper it in 
December and up to the beginning of March. Nothing 
is certain in this war; we have seen the conditions and 
the technique of fighting change almost from month to 
month, and things which were impossible in 1914 and 
1915 are commonplaces to-day; but the chances, as far 
as they can be estimated, appear now to be pretty 
definitely against the Allies being able to effect any 
very extensive modification of the Western trench line 
before the early spring of next year. Fortunately 
Germany has taught her enemies to cultivate patience 


and to take long views. 
* * 


The brilliant success of the French at Verdun on 
October 24th has been fully maintained against severe 
counter-attacks, and even extended. On Thursday the 
Germans were forced to abandon Fort Vaux, and the 
heights of the Meuse north-east of Verdun are now 
substantially once more in French hands. The main 
operation was carried through so rapidly and with so 
few losses that its importance has perhaps hardly been 
appreciated as much as it deserved to be. The official 
summary of its results issued on Wednesday gave the 
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number of unwounded prisoners taken as well over 
6,000, together with over 200 guns and machine-guns 
and large quantities of munitions. The Great War has 
provided no other temptation to the use of super- 
latives equal to the history of the Battle of Verdun from 
February to November, 1916. 

* * * 

In the Rumanian theatre it is the Germans rather 
than the Allies who have reason to regret the approach 
of winter conditions. But even apart from the season 
it is beginning to appear that Rumania, with a certain, 
still very limited, amount of Russian help, can hold her 
own. In the Dobrudja fighting has practically ceased. 
Having cut Rumania’s line of communication with the 
sea and forestalled the possibility of an offensive against 
Bulgaria over the Danube bridge, General Mackensen is 
apparently content. He has not, at any rate, ventured 
to lengthen his own communications in difficult country 
by advancing further north, and he can hardly attempt 
the passage of the Danube. Consequently Rumania is 
practically free to concentrate her main efforts upon 
resisting Falkenhayn. The Germans are in greatly 
superior force on the Transylvanian front, but they 
have achieved scarcely any advance during the past week, 
and at the more western passes they have been forced 
to retreat. There is still danger, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Predeal and Campulung, but it does 
not appear to be nearly so great as it was. 

* * * 

The result of the Australian Referendum on Con- 
scription will not be definitely announced for some days 
yet, but it is practically certain that the returns which 
have still te come in, mostly from soldiers serving in 
Europe, will not change the negative majority into an 
affirmative one. Moreover, even if they did, the 
affirmative margin would be insufficient to support 
so far-reaching and unpopular a measure. No one has 
any right to be surprised at this result, and no one would 
be surprised had not many people been persuaded by 
the intense enthusiasm of Mr. Hughes’ speeches in this 
country almost to forget that Australia is on the other 
side of the world. What is truly amazing is not that 
the Dominions should hesitate to make sacrifices in this 
war equal to our own, but that they should have made 
the enormous sacrifices they have. Modern means of 
communication have shortened distances, but they have 
not annihilated them; and to compel a man to go 
thousands of miles to fight for an ideal is an entirely 
different thing from compelling him to go across a 
narrow channel to fight, in a very immediate sense, for 
the security of his own home. We must admire Mr. 
Hughes’ courage, but we cannot admire his judgment 
in staking his political position on such an issue. It is 
reported that in the event of a General Election he is 
likely to lose his present seat. However that may be, 
he has certainly made an unfortunate mistake. For 
obvious reasons such a question ought never to have been 
put to the Australian people unless there was a prospect 
of an overwhelmingly affirmative answer; and Mr. 
Hughes should surely have known that there was no 
such prospect. 


* * * 
While the chances of the American Presidential 





candidates remain doubtful to the last, the issues of 
the contest have undoubtedly been clarified during the 
last week of the campaign. The Republicans, as usual, 
have a more efficient organisation than their opponents. 
They have the advantage of the younger and fresher 
machine created by the Progressives since 1912, and 
now formally annexed by the “ grand old party.”” Both 
sides have been concentrating upon the doubtful States 
of the Middle West, where Mr. Hughes has been making 
a better impression than he was able to do on his dis- 
appointing first tour in the summer. The President, 
on the other hand, has been hampered by the speeches 
of his cclleagues—notably, it would seem, by those of 
Mr. Newton Baker, the Secretary for War, who pro- 
claimed the existence of a Mexican plot timed to explode 
on the eve of the election. On the Republican side a 
corresponding electioneering “exposure”’ has come 
from Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, who accused the 
President of attempting to nullify Lusitania Notes by 
the addition of a private postscript. The American 
electorate is so hardened to eleventh-hour expedients 
of this kind that we may perhaps assume their general 


ineffectiveness. 
OK + Os 


Hardly since the Civil War has it been so difficult 
to forecast the result of the popular poll, which is to take 
place on Tuesday. And on this side of the Atlantic 
there is as much indifference as uncertainty. As far as 
the war is concerned, the election is not likely to have 
any appreciable effect. Neither of the candidates will 
bring America into the war if he can help it; neither 
will attempt to withhold from the Allies the assistance 
which they are getting from American industry. Mr. 
Hughes, as the stronger man, might be more easily 
forced to take decisive action, but even that is doubtful, 
and in any case he will not come into office until next 
spring. Of course, if the bulk of the Progressives line 
up with the Republicans, who vote the straight party 
ticket as a matter of habit, Mr. Hughes will be elected— 
with the aid, that is, of the German-Americans, the Irish 
who are against Mr. Wilson because of his alleged 
subservience to England, and the newly-enfranchised 
women voters who believe that the Republican candi- 
date is more advanced on suffrage policy than the 
President. It is a nice question whether Mr. Hughes 
might not be stronger without his most energetic ally, 
for, after all, the average citizen, outside the Atlantic 
States, scared by the Rooseveltian rhetoric, may vote 
for a second term because he cannot see any answer to 
the Democratic argument that under Mr. Wilson’s 
guidance the country has increased in prosperity and 


been kept out of the war. 
* * * 


The inconvenience of Cabinet disagreement and of 
the inability of the Prime Minister to find time to keep 
a hand on current business was illustrated on Wed- 
nesday night in the House of Commons declining to 
proceed with the Bill for constructing a special electoral 
register, which would entail an enormous amount of 
work, and was admittedly not intended to be used at 
any General Election. When the Speaker ruled that 
instructions and amendments converting the Bill into a 
Franchise Bill were out of order, all the value of the 
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measure disappeared for those seeking party capital 
out of the difficulties inherent in giving votes to soldiers 
in the trenches. Now we are to await the report of the 
extraordinary Conference which is sitting day by day, 
under the presidency of the Speaker, to try to discover 
a Franchise Bill on which there can be general agree- 
ment. Perhaps the most interesting feature in the 
debate was the statement definitely made by Mr. Walter 
Long, that the members of this Conference—upon whose 
capacity to agree the Cabinet’s decision on such moment- 
ous issues as woman suffrage, manhood suffrage, plural 
voting, proportional representation, proxy voting, and 
the pauper disqualification is supposed to depend—were 
themselves chosen by Mr. Speaker! It is safe to say 
that when Mr. Lowther was elected to his high office 
nothing would have seemed less likely than that he was 
being chosen as Grand Elector for the United Kingdom. 
What coercive or persuasive weight will the report of 
such a Conference have with any section of the country, 
or even of the House of Commons ? 


* * * 


Presumably the Government has been made aware 
of the intense feeling now existing among the wage- 
earners about the continued rise of food prices. In 
many of the provincial centres largely-attended con- 
ferences and demonstrations, little noticed by the 
newspapers, are being held, in resentment at the recent 
additional increases in the prices of milk and bread, at 
the inconvenient restrictions on the purchase of sugar, 
and at the extraordinary price now being asked for 
potatoes. What infuriates the people who attend these 
meetings is the belief that shipowners, merchants, manu- 
facturers, colliery proprietors, and farmers are charging 
prices quite out of proportion to any increase in the 
cost of production, and reaping large profits out of a 
mere shortage. It may well be that many of the 
remedies popularly demanded are impracticable, but 
the Government must be aware that the most logically 
complete refutation of economic fallacies will not be 
accepted as an excuse for Government inaction. If 
prices are not, in fact, kept down, the Government will 
have to see to it that wages go up. We are glad to see 
that Mr. Runciman has intimated his intention of pro- 
posing a Legal Minimum Wage for all workers. And 
now it is demanded that, along with wages, there must 
be a rise in the Separation Allowances, which are to-day 
worth little more than half as much as when they were 
fixed. The most distressing reports are pouring in from 
soldiers’ wives who find themselves unable to get bread 
and milk for their children. We are glad to see that, on 
Tuesday last, Mr. Bonar Law stated that the question 
of increasing the scale of these allowances—they already 
approach a couple of millions sterling per week—will 
not only be promptly considered, but, as he believed, 
“ favourably ”’ considered. 

* * * 


The popular inclination to hold the Government 
responsible not, indeed, for the whole increase in the cost 
of living, but for an appreciable part of it, has a solid 
enough foundation. It was inevitable when all Europe 


went to war that prices should go up, and that they 
should continue to go up while the war lasts ; but it was 


not inevitable, especially in certain cases, that they 
should have risen as high as they have done. There are 
many ameliorative measures that might have been taken 
and have not been taken, apparently simply because the 
Government has never been very deeply impressed with 
the urgency and importance of the problem. From 
the official statement, for instance, issued this week by 
the Board of Agriculture, the public learns that the 
production of wheat in this country in 1916 is 14 million 
quarters less than last year, the decrease in the area 
under wheat being over a quarter of a million acres. 
Apologists for the Government will doubtless find 
excellent reasons for this; they will prove that it was 
impossible to induce the farmers to grow more wheat. 
But everybody knows that if the necessity had been 
fully recognised, if this country, for instance, had been 
in the position Germany is in under our blockade, the 
impossible would have been achieved. That after 
having had two years in which to organise our national 
resources on a war basis we should be producing less 
wheat than we were in the anarchic times of peace, is a 
simple, solid, and disgraceful fact, and no amount of 
dialect will relieve Ministers of their responsibility for 
its being a fact. 
a 6 * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—‘‘ Here is a matter, 
requiring for its consideration the nicest discernment, 
to which the new Under-Secretary, Sir William Byrne, 
who has only just arrived in Ireland, must set his mind. 
Hundreds of Dublin policemen have become ‘ Molly 
Maguires,’ or members of Mr. Devlin’s sectarian Order 
of Hibernians. This action followed upon the Govern- 
ment’s long neglect of the men’s substantial grievance 
about wages; the Ancient Order, one of the most 
favoured Friendly Societies in the United Kingdom, 
is registered under the National Insurance Act and 
disposes of many advantages to its members. The 
point of difficulty is this. Irish policemen, under a 
statute of pre-Victorian days, pledge themselves on 
attestation not to become members of any political or 
secret society, except the Freemasons. This exception 
in favour of the Freemasons constitutes, nowadays, 
an unfair discrimination against Catholics, who are, of 
course, a majority in the Force; a fact, however, 
which would not excuse the men if actually they have 
broken the attestation oath. The dispute, therefore, 
turns on the character and aims of Mr. Devlin’s organisa- 
tion—are the Hibernians properly described as a 
political and a secret society ? Their activity, since Mr. 
Devlin reorganised the society, in support of the 
Parliamentary movement has been notorious, but it 
might be difficult to prove them to be a part of the 
political machine. The position of the Hibernians in 
relation to Irish Nationalism roughly corresponds with 
that of the Orangemen in relation to Unionism, and 
the Orangemen likewise claim to be a non-political 
society. Why the A.O.H. should have so readily 
welcomed the Metropolitan Police into its ranks is a 
mystery. There are possibilities of many interesting 
developments, and nothing that could happen would 
please the Sinn Feiners and other Independent 
Nationalists better than an examination of the claims of 
* Molly Maguires * to be a ‘ benevolent ’ society.” 
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SHIELD WITHOUT SWORD 


HE German destroyer-raid into the Channel was 
in several ways a remarkable affair. The 
Admiralty, by first understating the results 

and then faltering out a correction through the lips of its 
Parliamentary chief, has rather diverted attention to 
its own infelicity in the handling of news. With that 
point we are not concerned here, though we regret it. It 
is a pity that a British authority should first claim the 
sinking of two enemy destroyers, and then let us under- 
stand that nobody saw either of them sink. It is a pity 
that it should issue a statement implying that none of 
our patrol vessels was sunk, and then have to admit 
that six were. Such mistakes go to weaken public con- 
fidence. But from a purely naval point of view neither 
the loss of two German destroyers nor that of six British 
drifters makes much difference one way or the other. 
The strengths of the rival navies are not appreciably 
affected. 

The notable thing is rather that the raiders found their 
way through what was supposed to be the locked door 
of the Straits. They claim to have reached the line 
between Folkestone and Boulogne ; and as admittedly 
they sank the Queen, which was a Folkestone-Boulogne 
steamer, the claim seems to be corroborated. Now the 
Folkestone-Boulogne zone is on the Channel side of the 
neck of the Straits; it is on the Channel side of our 
publicly advertised minefields, and of the region where 
our public notices to merchantmen indicate that the 
mechanical barriers across the Straits begin. The raiders 
crossed these barriers twice, coming and going; and at 
the highest reckoning they only lost (if they did lose) two 
out of ten destroyers, or twenty per cent. of their 
strength. They thus showed that the Straits, which are 
believed to have been for a very long time past impene- 
trable to submarines, were not at all impenetrable to 
warships travelling on the surface of the water. For- 
tunately the vessels which pierced the barrier were only 
destroyers; and having got through they could do 
little in the circumstances but go back again. Suppose 
that instead they had been fast, ocean-going cruisers 
like the Greif or the Méiwe, or suppose that they had even 
been battle-cruisers ; it seems possible that they might 
have continued in the other direction and gained the 
open sea. In which case they might have had a much 
more distinct effect on the course of the war. 

Such an episode will revive the criticism directed by 
what may be termed the Fisher school against the 
Admiralty’s policy as conducted under Mr. Balfour and 
Sir Henry Jackson—a criticism which has never died 
out, though for some time it has been dormant. The 
objection which these critics have to our present naval 
strategy is that it is entirely devoid of offensive features. 
The British Navy, in virtue of its superiority, has 
obtained a large degree of control over most of the 
world’s seas ; and in this way it gives indispensable help 
to our friends, and inflicts the blockade upon our enemies. 
But its attitude towards the enemy’s armed forces is 
purely defensive. It stands up to be stabbed at, and 


does its best to parry and ripost, but it makes no 
lunges of its own. Now in land warfare, and indeed 
in warfare generally, the orthodox view of strategists, 


supported by history, is that a side which renounces 
the offensive is lost. Experience shows that if one 
leaves the initiative to an adversary and contents 
oneself with parrying his strokes, one makes Time and 
Chance his allies, and in the long run he is almost bound 
to find his way through one’s defences. A proposition 
which can be verified any day in any fencing school is 
borne out by the history of that larger fencing between 
nations and armies, which we call strategy. 

The Admiralty’s present policy can only be defended 
against this criticism on grounds of tactical detail. 
Tactically, it may be urged, it is not practicable for a 
superior fleet under modern conditions to strike any 
useful blow against an enemy who keeps his ships in 
harbour. Gunnery has in modern times not diminished 
the inequality which handicaps men-of-war in a duel 
with land defences; while it has destroyed the possi- 
bility of holding forts and coast-towns, when captured, 
except as part of a land operation on the largest scale. 
Mines and submarines tell in the same direction. In 
other words, it is harder than it used to be to take, 
say, Zeebrugge by bombardment from the sea, and it 
would be impossible to hold it, if it were taken, against 
bombardment from the land. Unless, then, one cares 
to emulate the Germans themselves and bombard 
watering-places for the sake of murdering civilians, 
what offensive is feasible? Admitting to the full the 
abstract desirability of attacking the enemy, how can 
he in practice be attacked ? 

Between these conflicting views we, as civilians, 
hesitate to express any choice. The history of the war 
itself, and particularly that of our naval bombardment 
of the Dardanelles and the Belgian coast, goes a long 
way to support the non-possumus theory. Clearly, 
however, like all views which rest upon temporary 
tactical conditions, it is open to modification by dis- 
covery. It is up to us, for instance, to discover ways of 
minimising the handicap between ships and forts in an 
artillery duel. Lord Fisher’s monitors were presumably 
an attempt to do so; and though we may know more 
after the war than we have yet been told about their 
successes and failures, it is fair to say that they do not 
appear to have been anywhere employed with that huge 
concentration of numbers on one point for which their 
author intended them. Again, the impossibility of 
holding a capture against counter-attacks from the 
land does not apply to islands ; and some of the stations 
which the Germans would be most loth to lose—e.g., 
Sylt and Heligoland—are islands. Moreover, an island 
as small as Heligoland could be subjected by ships to a 
simultaneous bombardment of every point in it from 
every side at once—an extreme form of the disadvantage 
which renders salients on the Front so peculiarly un- 
healthy. 

It is not desirable that the lay public should dogmatise 
on these points. Any mere clamour to the effect that 
the Navy “should do something ” ought to be firmly 
discountenanced by sensible people. It is better that 
it should do nothing than knock its head uselessly against 
stone walls. On the other hand, it is something of a 
paradox if all the wonderful development in the tech- 
nique of war by sea has really and irremovably led to 
this ultimate conclusion, that a stronger navy has to 
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jeave a weaker one the initiative, and can do nothing 
but parry its blows as they come. That was not the 
position in earlier days, when we singed the King of 
Spain’s beard, when we seized Gibraltar, or when we 
blasted the prospects of Napoleon in Egypt. Already 
we have seen that sea-power has lost much of its ancient 
cogency through the invention of railways, which have 
(in sharp contrast to the conditions of a century ago) 
made it quicker and in every way better to carry out the 
transport of armies and supplies for long distances by 
land than to do so by water. If to this loss we add the 
loss of offensive striking-power, it will appear that the 
naval supremacy, which happens to be necessary to the 
British Isles for their immediate defence, is of much less 
value than it used to be for the general decision of a war. 
Perhaps, indeed, that is fundamentally the reason why, 
for the first time in our modern history, we have had 
to become a military nation in the same sense and 
degree as the nations without great navies. 


THE ONLY WAY OUT OF THE 
SUFFRAGE TANGLE 


WW" are so accustomed, particularly in this 
country, to the fact that it is compromise 
which makes the world of politics and Govern- 

ment go round, that we come to believe that in every 

case compromise is not only inevitable, but the signpost 
to statesmanship and good government. So now one 
may hear on many hands that the only way out of the 
suffrage tangle, the only policy for that strange ‘“* Con- 
ference ’’ which is trying to unravel it, is compromise. 

If Lord A and the Duke of B desire to give the vote to 

no man, and Tom Jones and Dick Smith want to give it 

to every man, it seems a so simple and statesmanlike 
solution to split the difference and give the vote only to 
those men who pay a certain rent or have black hair ; 
and similarly the simple, practical way of deciding 
whether the suffragette or the anti-suffragette is right 
seems so obviously to be to satisfy neither. But though 
all good government may imply compromise, all com- 
promise is not necessarily good government. And some- 
times the very logical and moral essence of a case for 
political reform forbids compromise, as, for instance, 
the people of this country realised just a hundred years 
ago with regard to slavery. To-day a similar case has 
arisen, so far at least as the democrat and the socialist 
are concerned, over the suffrage. The only practical and 
the only logical solution of the tangle is Adult Suffrage. 

That this is the case will be apparent even if one 
recalls simply the immediate causes of the present 
situation. The “ suffrage muddle ’’ arose from the more 
or less technical question of registration. Under our 

existing franchise, which based the qualification of a 

voter upon the payment of rent, long residence in one 

place, and sex, the war has not only practically destroyed 

the register of voters, but made it impossible to make a 

new register. The millions of citizens who have gone to 

serve their country abroad, or have changed their resi- 
dence in order to serve her in munition factories or upon 
other work of national service at home, are to-day disfran- 
chised and must, as things are, remain disfranchised until 
they have again qualified by “ residence.” Thus, if we 
want a register to-day, we must alter the franchise, 
which is only another proof of what Sir Charles Dilke 
pointed out years ago, that “ it is impossible to touch 


registration without touching franchise.” Registration 
based upon the payment of rent and long residence is 
now impossible, and therefore a very little reflection will 
show one that, waiving for a moment the question of the 
sex qualification, the only practical method of obtaining 
a register at all under the conditions resulting from the 
war is on the basis of manhood suffrage. 

The purely practical question of registration leads, 
therefore, uncompromisingly to adult manhood suffrage ; 
but the logical and ethical questions which have already 
arisen over the franchise itself and have resulted in the 
appointment of the Conference lead inevitably still 
farther along the same road to manhood and womanhood 
suffrage ; for—to quote once more the prophetic words 
of Sir Charles Dilke—*‘ the moment you have a Franchise 
Bill, you get into a Parliamentary maze from which 
adult suffrage is as certain to be the only issue as was 
household suffrage from that of 1866 and 1867.”" For 
consider what has happened already. The old franchise 
qualification is seen to be obsolete and is dead and 
buried. We are faced with the question of determining 
de novo what shall be the qualification for the right to 
vote, the supreme prerogative of full citizenship. In- 
stantly a cry goes up, running along the whole scale of 
political thought from the most hardened reactionary to 
the reddest of our revolutionaries, that every man who 
has been willing to offer his life for his country on sea or 
land must be enfranchised. But this cry springs from 
that conviction which is itself the basis of the democratic 
demand for adult suffrage—the conviction that every 
citizen should not only have the opportunity, but ought 
to take his share in the government of the country. And 
events themselves are proving this. For everyone sees 
that you cannot enfranchise the sailor and soldier without 
enfranchising the man who would willingly have been a 
sailor or soldier, if his country had not found him more 
useful in the munition factory or other occupation and 
forcibly detained him there. The soldier and sailor 
suffrage entails inevitably the enfranchisement of every 
man at least between the ages of 19 and 41, for to-day 
every man between those ages is by law a soldier unless 
he has been judged by the State itself to be more useful 
to the State in some other capacity. In other words, the 
public consciousness during the war has come to recog- 
nise that the obligations of citizenship ought of them- 
selves to carry with them the right to vote. The soldier 
in the trenches and the sailor in the North Sea is seen to 
be performing the supreme obligation which the State 
can call upon him to perform ; and we all, whatever our 
political prejudices, suddenly realise that it is prepos- 
terous that the State should refuse him the supreme pre- 
rogative of citizenship while conceding it to, let us say, 
a conscientious objector who happens to have inherited 
a certain kind of immovable property. The war has 
made a franchise based upon class distinctions, such as 
the possession of property or the payment of a minimum 
rent, impossible: it has shown that the only practical, 
logical, and right basis for the franchise is citizenship. 
A consciousness of this principle can be traced too in the 

roposal to disfranchise the conscientious objector, for 
it is based upon the view that the conscientious objector 
has refused the obligations of citizenship and should 
therefore be denied its prerogative. 

So far we have been dealing only with the question of 
** votes for men,”’ and we have seen that it can be solved 
only on the principle that citizenship, and citizenship 
alone, entails the right to vote—a principle which is, and 
always has been, simply the case for adult manhood 
suffrage. But once this is admitted, as it most certainly 
will be to-day, as a practical principle of concrete legis- 
lation, it becomes immediately patent that the same 
principle requires womanhood suffrage, and that man- 
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hood suffrage entails womanhood suffrage. And here 
again it is most instructive to note how a consciousness 
of these facts has already begun to influence the trend of 
public opinion during the war. It is notorious that the 
opposition to Women’s Suffrage has greatly weakened 
since July, 1914. If one turns to the public expression 
of this change of heart or mind, as for instance in the 
Prime Minister’s speech of last August, one sees at once 
the mental process that has led to it. The new claim of 
women for the vote rested, said Mr. Asquith, upon the 
fact that during the war “‘ they have taken their places, 
they are the servants of the State ’’ ; in other words, 
their claim rests upon the proofs which they have given 
of their citizenship. And that, he pointed out, was a 
claim which, if the franchise was to be based on State 
service, ‘‘ we cannot possibly deny.” But this is no new 
claim, it is the oldest and primal claim upon which the 
case for woman’s suffrage has always rested—the claim 
that woman is a citizen of the State and has therefore a 
right to a voice in the ordering of the State. What is 
new is not the claim, but the fact that the war, by 
heightening the public consciousness of citizenship and 
by showing clearly that women are both able and willing 
to perform the obligations of citizenship, has made 
people regard the old claim from a new point of view. 
It is felt to be impossible, if the vote is to be accorded of 
right to the man who has shown that he performs the 
duties of a citizen, to refuse it to the woman who has 
performed her duties as a citizen. 

The difficulties which loom before us in reconstruction 
after the war also help to make this point, which after 
all is only the A B C of democracy, more apparent to 
the public consciousness. The point which Mr. Asquith 
told us had made “‘ a special appeal to him ”’ was this— 
that ‘‘ when the process of industrial reconstruction has 
to be set on foot ’’ women have “ a special claim to be 
heard on the many questions which will arise directly 
affecting their interests.”’ It is a point which must appeal 
to almost everyone, but the reason will become more 
clear if it be put in a slightly different way. It is incon- 
ceivable that, after we have seen what women can do for 
the State in war, we should any longer refuse to utilise 
their services for the State in peace. It is intolerable that 
now that we have learnt their value as citizens we should 
allow the energies of large numbers of the best women 
citizens to be diverted from the work of reconstruction 
into the old channels of the suffrage agitation. It is not 
only in their own interests that women ought to have a 
voice in after-war problems, but it is in the interest of 
the community itself that the State should make use of 
their knowledge and energies. In other words, the 
modern State cannot afford to allow the lives and 
interests of any class to be paternally determined for it 
by another class, whether the latter consist of citizens 
possessing high incomes or the male sex ; for we have 
learnt by slow and painful experience that the modern 
State cannot afford to allow any individual to avoid the 
full responsibility of citizenship. Adult or “ citizenship 
suffrage ”’ is at once the foundation and the emblem of 
such responsibility. 


ITALY AND THE ENTENTE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


I. 

OTH in England and in France friendliness 
towards Italy is traditional. The friendship 

was founded in the days of the Risorgimento 

on common political principles, to which Ital 
through all subsequent vicissitudes has remained faithful. 





So that, in joining the Entente, Italy returns to her 
natural position among the nations which stand for 
democratic civilisation. The fact, however, that she 
joined the Entente in time of war, though it gave addi- 
tional value and lustre to the act, has not been without 
its drawbacks. Anglo-Italian relations during the last 
fifty years have not been close or constant, and in con- 
sequence no real intimacy existed between the two 
peoples. Now the war has suddenly made us collabora- 
tors in a difficult and complicated task over which it was 
inevitable that certain doubts and misunderstandings 
should arise. Italy could not understand our resistance 
to Conscription and was inclined to set down the high 
rice of coal to British cupidity. We were puzzled by 
taly’s hesitation to declare war on Germany and her 
apparent desire to limit her liabilities. All these ambi- 
guities had fairly simple and satisfactory explanations 
if the necessary knowledge of political and social con- 
ditions had been there. But it was not; and in the 
pressure and preoccupations of war-time could only be 
tardily and inadequately supplied. Thus, though 
Italy’s recent decisions and the goodwill and forbearance 
shown on both sides have got rid of most of the difficul- 
ties, certain points still remain obscure, and there is need 
on both sides of fuller and more thorough understanding. 
About contemporary Italy what it is most essential 
to bear in mind, and what we are perhaps in danger of 
forgetting, is that, in spite of all the marvellous progress 
made during the past thirty years in communications, 
industry, trade, finance, military and naval efficiency, 
social conditions and education, and in spite of the 
effects which this progress has had in furthering national 
unity and national consciousness, Italy remains in a 
state of arrested development. Caught up, before she 
had had time to find her feet, in the dangerous cross- 
currents of European rivalries and distrustful diplomacy, 
the young kingdom has been perpetually thwarted in all 
its national aspirations and has had to make heavy 
sacrifices of its national dignity and of its independence, 
moral and political, for the sake of a bare security. Asa 
consequence, not only has Italy not yet found her place 
in what it seems at the present moment ironical to call 
the European Community, but she has not yet com- 
pletely found herself. Her unity as a nation is even now 
rather mechanical than organic. For this there are in- 
ternal as well as external causes. Apart from the geo- 
graphical handicap—the elongated form of the peninsula 
which by decentralising the population makes more 
difficult the attainment of a common national conscious- 
ness—there is the fact that Italian unity was not won by 
the general effort and will of the whole people, but was 
the work of a small section aided by the arms of 
foreigners. The Italians in fact, as a people, did not 
attain nationhood but had it thrust upon them. Again, 
Italy’s organisation as a State was not gradually evolved 
from within, but fitted on—ready made from foreign 
models—like a new suit of clothes. The political inte- 
rests of the mass of the people are, or were until 
yesterday, regional and municipal rather than national. 
Each “ city ” has its own Press, and the great daily papers 
of national standing are read only by the richer classes. 
The political and commercial capitals are divided from 
one another by a whole day’s journey. Parliamentary 
elections turn not infrequently on local issues, or are 
manipulated by the Prefects at the bidding of the Par- 
liamentary dictator of the day. Political parties exist, 
but, owing to their multiplicity and to the system on 
which Parliamentary elections are conducted, their 
influence in Parliamentary politics is secondary and 
rather chaotic. Parliament, in consequence, represents 
very imperfectly the broad currents of public opinion. 
The want of organic coherence between people and Par- 
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liament has made possible the system which seems to 
have become chronic in Italy of Parliamentary dictator- 
ships, based not on the support of a dominant party but 
on personal influence. 

This incomplete national solidarity, felt and deplored 
by the Italians themselves, explains the rather restless 
and suspicious character sometimes traceable in Italy’s 
foreign relations. From the beginning she has been pos- 
sessed with the passionate desire to complete and con- 
solidate her nationhood by the successful carrying 
through of national enterprises in the “ terre irredente,” 
or in the Adriatic, or in the Mediterranean. It was on 
the one hand suspicion of France—at that time suffi- 
ciently justified—and the fear of being shut out from 
Northern Africa, whither it seemed natural that the 
Italian flag should follow the stream of Italian emigra- 
tion, and on the other the danger of Austrian hostility 
which led Italian statesmen in the early ‘eighties to seek 
support from Germany. The strength of Italy’s desire 
for national security as a means to national greatness 
may be measured by the sacrifices she made in order to 
secure it. Germany’s support was only to be had at the 
price of alliance with Austria, which involved the 
abandonment of “ Irredentismo,” described by an 
Italian writer as “‘ the one ideal force which had been 
able to provide Italy with an Italian Consciousness.” It 
involved at the same time the putting up with a frontier 
drawn in favour of the Power with which alliance was 
merely a cloak for hostility, and incidentally numberless 
snubs and humiliations. 

Moreover, the alliance obtained at such cost, material 
and moral, failed to give Italy that support in the 
Mediterranean for the sake of which she had primarily 
desired it. It in fact rather aggravated the evil from 
which escape had been sought, since it was Bismarck’s 
game to keep open the quarrel in regard to Tunis 
between France and Italy in order to keep France 
occupied. Nor was Italian advance in the direction of 
the Adriatic and the Balkans encouraged by her Allies. 
Austrian jealousy of Italy’s presence in the Adriatic 
excluded her admission to partnership in their Balkan 
policy, while the Austrian Government sought by every 
means to oust Italian influence and culture from the 
Adriatic provinces. By 1911, thanks to the long period 
of peace for which the Triple Alliance claimed the credit, 
Italy had attained sufficient prosperity and self-confi- 
dence to embark on another attempt to establish herself 
in the Mediterranean before it was too late. But by 
1911 Turkey had been ear-marked by German ambitions, 
and Italy found herself hampered and thwarted in her 
conquest of Libya by the indirect aid given to the 
Turks by Germany and by diplomatic checks from her 
other Ally. In fact, the Triple Alliance proved a veritable 
cul-de-sac for Italy, and the history of her foreign rela- 
tions since 1887, with the exception of the Crispi period, 
has been the history of a laborious retracing of steps. At 
a time when the Triple Entente was still an improba- 
bility she was permitted to form, alongside of the 
Alliance, friendships with England and France, which 
tended to grow closer in proportion as the Triple 
Alliance became more obviously impossible; so that 
Italy’s adherence to the Entente may be said to have 
been only the last step in a long process. 

Nevertheless, it is important to remember that what 
determined the intervention of Italy was not merely 
her friendships with England and France nor altruistic 
enthusiasm for the cause of liberty and national rights. 
These motives were present and real, but would not 
alone have sufficed. Italy’s present and future is not 
sufficiently assured to allow the Italian ple the 
luxury of international altruism. For them Italy 
rightly comes first, and it is the “‘ Sacro egoismo ”’ pro- 





claimed by Salandra which mainly determined their 
intervention and which will determine their attitude 
towards their Allies. It should be remembered also that 
Italy’s declaration of war on Austria in May, 1915, was 
the result of a violent internal convulsion. The forces 
for and against were very evenly balanced. In favour 
of continued neutrality was the Church and most of 
those who are bound to it by tradition, interest or 
religious conviction—the “ black” aristocracy (with 
numerous Austrian connections), the peasantry and the 
devout Catholics generally. These alone constitute a 
large, widely-spread and well-organised force in Italy. But 
to these was added another well-organised and pervasive 
body—the Giolittians : Giolitti, the astute manipulator 
of interests and Parliamentary “ dictator”’ of twenty 
years’ standing, supported by a large majority in the 
Chamber, drawn by various means from various points 
of the Parliamentary Semicircle, and by a host of 
Prefects and officials scattered over the whole country. 
Lastly, the Official Socialist Party, pleasantly nick- 
named the PUS (Partito Ufficiale Socialista) by its 
fanatical enemies of the Nationalist Party, but con- 
taining a number of fine intellects and perhaps the best 
speakers in the Chamber, was and remains uncompro- 
misingly hostile to the war. 

The interventionist forces consisted of a small but 
respected group of elder politicians belonging to the 
Parliamentary Centre, strong in their connection with 
the traditions of Cavour and the Risorgimento ; the young 
and very active Nationalist Party, Ultra-imperialist and 
Chauvinist, contemptuously denouncing Socialism, De- 
mocracy and Internationalism as the fruits of national 
decadence and corruption ; and lastly, in strange juxta- 
position, the parties of the extreme left, Reformist 
Socialists, Radicals and Republicans. Since May, 1915, 
most of the Neutralists of the months preceding the war 
have more or less whole-heartedly accepted the situation 
under pressure of war-patriotism, but the crisis has left 
behind it an atmosphere of suspicion, and national 
concord is not an entirely solid edifice. 

A little reflection on these facts, taken in connection 
with the commercial penetration of Italy by Germany, 
will explain why the Italian Government had to proceed 
with circumspection in the earlier phases of the war 
and to give time for its unifying effects to make 
themselves felt. It may throw light also on the some- 
what truculent manner in which Italy’s territorial aspi- 
rations have been presented to the world—a matter 
which we hope to discuss in a further article. 


THE CULT OF JOY 


N these days of heavy hearts the publication of 
I a book on joy does not seem very appropriate, 
yet what Professor Dearborn, of Cambridge, Mass., 

has to tell us makes for the better ordering of life. For 
he is one of those who have followed the famous physi- 
ologist of Petrograd, the late Professor Ivan Petrovich 
Pavlov, in studying the influence of the emotions on 
the health of the body. That a good circulation is 
associated with cheerfulness is a familiar fact—and 
how this organic jauntiness sometimes jars on the tired 
and sorrowful! But there is the converse proposition 
that cheerfulness makes for health. Organic harmony 
and vigour are correlated with gladness; the problem 
is whether the joy of the inner life has any real effect 
on the organism’s working power and staying power. 
A merry heart goes all the day, a sad one tires in a mile; 
but was not the merriness the symptom of a consti- 
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tutional indefatigability, and the sadness a sign of 
fatigue-toxins already elaborated ? Dr. Dearborn seeks 
to prove that joy is a vera causa, and it is interesting to 
inquire how he does so. Needless to say, if joy be 
regarded as a mere luminescence or epiphenomenon 
of the lively particles that dance unceasingly in the 
mazes of our colloidal substratum, then the question is 
prejudged. But let us rid ourselves of the mechanistic 
superstition and give Professor Dearborn fair play. We 
have our little jokes about eupeptic happiness, but our 
successors will smile at those who laughed at one of our 
author’s designations, “‘ Psychologist and Physiologist 
to the Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children, Boston.” 

The first step in the argument is that when our joyous 
index is high our digestion is good. As Dr. Saleeby 
has put it, freedom from care has nutritive value. As 
was said of old time, “‘ he that is of a merry heart hath a 
continual feast,” and “‘ A merry heart is the life of the 
flesh.” Now, what the researches of Pavlov, Cannon, 
Carlson, Crile and others have done is to demonstrate 
experimentally that pleasant emotions favour the secre- 
tion of the digestive juices, the rhythmic movements 
of the food-canal, and the absorption of the aliment. 
Contrariwise, unpleasant emotional disturbance and 
worry of all sorts can be proved to have a retardative 
influence on the digestive processes. When the hungry 
man sees the well-laid table his mouth waters, but 
everyone knows that a memory or an anticipation will 
also serve to move at least the first link in the digestive 
chain. “It is now well known,” says Dearborn, “ that 
no sense-experience is too remote from the innervations 
of digestion to be taken into its associations, and serve 
as a stimulus of digestive movements and secretions.” 
Emotion may influence the production of adrenalin by 
the core of the adrenal glands, and a slight increase in 
this powerful substance constricts the smaller blood- 
vessels, raises the blood pressure, excites and freshens 
the muscles, increases the sugar-content of the blood, 
and so on. Good news, psychical if anything is, may 
set in motion a series of physico-chemical and vital 
processes, complex beyond the ken of the wisest. And 
the cheerful man, who cultivates the habit of happiness, 
finding reasons for rejoicing in the sunshine and the 
stars, in flowers and birds, in works of art and the faces 
of his friends, will have his “ joy-reward ” or euphoria 
added unto him unless he is fool enough to pursue it. 

The second line of argument refers to the circulation. 
Wordsworth was a better physiologist than he knew 
when he spoke of his heart leaping up at the sight of 
the rainbow, or filling with pleasure and dancing at the 
recollection of the daffodils. He may not have known 
much about the complex pathways of the pneumogas- 
tric, but he knew of the influence of joy on the circu- 
lation. Experiments have been made by prevaricating 
physiologists who take the pulses of whole classes of 
students, give them milk-sugar pills, tell them that they 
have taken heart stimulants or heart depressants, and 
observe after a time the change in the pulse rates. 
Many of the hearts beat faster after the imaginary 
stimulant, and slower after the imaginary depressant, 
but what is more interesting is that the changes thus 
induced “ by idea-complexes, formed and maintained 
without any emotion” are small compared with those 
brought about by conditions predominantly emotional. 
Dr. Dearborn has worked at the factors altering blood 
pressure and he makes the notable statement that in 
the “‘ general stimulation of the essential circulation in 
all constructive parts of the body, such as the brain, the 
muscles, and the digestive organs, joy exerts one of its 
most conspicuous benefits, and one that no one can 
doubt or ignore.” It is interesting to ask, though we 
may never be able to answer, whether the apparent 


joyousness of many birds, expressed especially in song, 
but also in dance and exuberant flight, is correlated with 
their singularly perfect digestive capacity, their fine 
circulation and muscularity. If birds have no genuine 
joie de vivre, they make at times an extraordinarily good 
imitation of it, and we should like to know whether 
they are eupeptic because they are joyous, or joyous 
because they are eupeptic. For sometimes an organism 
is a mind-body and at other times a body-mind. For 
man, however, there is no doubt that affective states 
of joy and grief cause rapid changes in blood pressure. 
**In one case,” Dearborn tells us, “‘ an imaginary kiss 
caused in ninety seconds a rise of at least twenty milli- 
metres of mercurial pressure; while in another indi- 
vidual a suddenly recalled grief raised it in less time 
thirty per cent. more than that.” A large variation 
in blood-pressure in persons with brittle arteries, as 
they so often are in advanced years, might lead to 
apoplexy, and the author follows Hack Tuke in referring 
to the alleged frequency of apoplexy in Philadelphia in 
the anxious winter of 1774-1775, and in Italy in 1694- 
1695, when, as the chronicler put it, “ all commerce 
was disturbed, and all the avenues of peace blocked up, 
so that the strongest heart could scarcely bear the 
thought of it.”” As the siege of Paris aged many prema- 
turely or otherwise marked them for the rest of their 
days, so is it in our present tragedy. Therefore, though 
joy be far from us, we may seek to conserve our efficiency 
by calm fortitude. We cannot go to the “ Dr. Merry- 
man” of whom Burton wrote in his Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, but we may seek out another whom he called 
“Dr. Quiet.” 

The third line of evidence is more difficult to follow 
than the two others; it has to do with the influence 
of joy on the nervous system. In Sherrington’s phrase, 
the supreme function of the nervous system is integra- 
tive, that is to say, it unifies and harmoniously controls 
the activities of the body in relation to one another and 
to the environment. The question is, Can the gladsome 
mind increase the efficiency of this integration? It is 
well-known that good tidings will invigorate the flagging 
energies of a band of explorers; that an unexpected 
visit will change the wearied, homesick child, as if by 
magic, into a dancing, gladsome elf; that a religious 
joy may make men and women transcend the ordinary 
limits of our frail humanity. But how is it done? 
How does the oil of joy, as the Scriptures call it, operate 
in making the limbs more supple and the face to shine ? 
It is an indubitable fact that a joy—say of maternity, or 
discovery, or artistic creation—may become an exhilar- 
ation and enthusiasm of thought and will; but the 
present problem is rather of the bodily welfare. It is 
generally believed that emotion has its physical accom- 
oer in strains and movements throughout the 

ody and in changes in the secretion of glands ; and it 
is certain that this reverberation of joy is for good, 
since joy is an index of the organism’s well-being. It 
is also well-known that esthetic emotion—delight in 
the beautiful—is very markedly a body-and-mind 
reaction, affecting the whole creature as a unity ; but 
the problem is whether joy does in any specific physio- 
logical way enhance the efficiency of the nervous system. 
Regarding the optic thalamus of the brain as a great 
depot of sensory influences and as a centre of emotional 
reaction, Dr. Dearborn suggests that influences from 
this region may surge up into the cerebral cortex, the 
seat of the higher mental processes, where joy and ac- 
tivity are correlated. He speaks tentatively of “a 
strong afferent or ascending flood of neural influence 
through the optic thalamus (emotional ‘ centre’) into 
the cortical mid-layers ” ; but whether this means much 
or little, he has no manner of doubt that joy has a 
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direct influence on the integrative function of the nervous 
system. 

Professor Dearborn’s thesis is in a line with many 
other, characteristically American, studies in psycho- 
biology, which aim at a cultivation of the personality 
on what one may call direct lines. The danger ahead 
is well known, that just as the direct pursuit of health 
is apt to engender hypochondria and valetudinarism, 
and just as the direct pursuit of happiness is apt to 
defeat its own end, so the direct pursuit of joy for the 
sake of the “ joy-reward”’ may prove consummately 
futile. But it is possible to make a bogy of this risk. 
Forced cheerfulness is, of course, a horror, but “ the 
persistent will to be glad,” if worthily satisfied with 
some of the real joys of life, may soon become a habit 
which requires no artificial stimulation. A conventional 
approach to Nature and Art is often rewarded much 
beyond its deserts, and men who began with taking 
walks for duty’s sake have often become genuine 
enthusiasts for the open country. The pursuit of joy 
may be futile and the faking of it an abomination, but 
there is nothing absurd, for instance, in humbly learning 
to know the endless things of beauty which are joys 
for ever. If we make sure of these, the euphoria will 
look after itself. 


THE SCOTTISH STOCK 


N these days our metropolitan streets are everywhere 
I trod by a type of man, Hercules and Adonis in one, 
who is assuredly no Londoner. Beside the Cockney 
this creature, with his keen profile, clear skin, lithe body 
and agile gait, is a demigod. Anzac or Canadian he 
turns out to be, and his military valour and prowess, even 
under All-British generalship, have made him famous 
everywhere. What exactly is he? 

Early in the year, at the Royal Institution, our leading 
anthropologist, Professor Arthur Keith, Curator of the 
Hunterian Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, the 
finest of its kind in the world, gave some figures which could 
have no higher authority and which offer the answer to 
this question. According to him, in the United Kingdom 
the English and Welsh constitute 79°5 per cent. of the 
population, the Irish 10, and the Scots 10°5 per cent. But 
emigration from these islands has ever been more of the 
Irish and Scots than the English and Welsh. Thus, of the 
sixty millions of our blood in the United States, the English 
and Welsh are some 50 and the Irish 40 per cent., the pro- 
portion of Scots being about the same as here. But when we 
observe the racial distribution of intra-Imperial migration 
the figures are very different. The Scots, who are scarcely 
more than 10 per cent. of our home population, have emi- 
grated so largely to the Dominions that they and their 
descendants constitute no less than 24 per cent. of British 
Canadians, 22 per cent. of New Zealanders, and 15 per cent. 
of Australians. (The corresponding figures for the Irish are 
7, 18 and 23.) 

If we value the manhood of our Dominions to-day, there- 
fore, we should be grateful to the Scottish and Irish elements 
of our home population, who have contributed so largely 
thereto. Let meremind the reader of the figures given here 
some years ago, showing that while we are 378 to the square 
mile in the British Isles, Australia has only 1 and Canada 
only 2 to the square mile. Our Imperialists, even of the 
most anxious for “ ascendancy ”’ party, may well regret the 
immense emigration of Irish to the United States, when they 
observe how the Irish element in Australasia is serving 
us now. 

But my special concern here is with the Scots. The 
slightest acquaintance with the men from our Dominions will 





show that the Scottish element is most conspicuously 
represented. Recruiting has been such among them that 
of all our Colonial troops we may count more than one in four, 
probably one in three, as really a Scot. Referring to this 
proportion at a public meeting recently, I was followed by 
an Anzac chaplain, who immediately proclaimed himself a 
New Zealander, “ born, of course, of Scottish parents.” 
Now, since this Scottish stock is evidently of such high 
Imperial value, second to none in colonisation or in Imperial 
defence, and since our overseas Empire, apart from India, 
is in fact practically empty, we may well regard the future 
supply of such superb material as a matter of the first 
Imperial concern. 

A writer who has not a drop of Scottish blood in his 
veins, but who has spent more than a third of his life in 
Scotland, is free to say, without prejudice, that certain 
standing Scottish traditions, which may be carried across 
the seas to new lands, are scarcely, if at all, less valuable 
than the Scottish germ-plasm or racial stuff itself. Con- 
sidering quality and cost together, Scottish education is 
probably, as it has long been, the best in the world. Scot- 
land is the only really educated part of the British Isles ; 
one boy in four goes to a University. It is the only part 
of the British Isles, if not of the Empire, that really believes 
in education. From the days of John Knox and the 
village school, to the compulsory continuation schools 
north of the Tweed to-day, Scotland has always been a 
generation, or a century, in front of England in this respect. 
The consequences are to be observed in every part of the 
Empire, from London outwards, where there are places 
of responsibility and difficulty to fill. For the unthinkable 
responsibilities and difficulties of the Imperial problem 
in the coming time we cannot have too much of such stuff, 
so nurtured. 

The vital statistics of Scotland, and their movement, 
are thus the concern of every decent patriot. The recorded 
facts could not be more ominous. It is a most unfortunate 
circumstance that the last census, taken in 1911, coincided 
with the end of the long period during which sanitation 
and medicine were causing the death-rate to fall, whilst 
the death-rate has been steadily rising ever since, owing 
to the rising age-constitution of our population, in virtue 
of which we are rapidly turning into a nation of old women. 
The National Birth-rate Commission, to my great dis- 
appointment, considered no statistics later than those of 
the 1911 census. If we had the five-yearly censal period 
demanded by all students of vital statistics, another census 
would have been taken last April. The results of such a 
census, even apart from our military and naval losses, 
would convince every listener of the urgency of the warning 
which, for the thousandth time, I here reiterate. I am 
convinced that many passages in the report of the Com- 
mission would have read very differently, and would have 
deserved and received far more attention, if the movement 
of the past five years had been considered. Not that 
anything novel has happened in the last lustrum. Things 
are merely going on their established course, but their 
goal is much more obvious. 

Scotland, for instance, furnishes us last year with the 
worst vital statistics in her history,* quite apart from our 
dreadful losses of Scottish and Scot-descended soldiers. 
The facts have already received much attention in Scotland. 
A distinguished Edinburgh minister wrote a remarkable 
article, entitled “* Stand Up, Ye Dead ” (Scotsman, April 19), 
and an article of mine, written in the summer, was 


* Sixty-First Annual Report of the Registrar-General for Scotland, 
1915. 

Third Report on Infant Mortality in Scotland, prepared for and 
resented to the National Association for the Prevention of Infant 

ortality by D. W. Kemp, representative of the Royal Burghs of 
Scotland upon its Executive Committee. 
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reprinted and discussed widely throughout the Scottish 
Press. The official report, now published, amply justifies 
both writers. The birth-rate in Scotland last year, 23°86 per 
thousand, was so much the lowest on record as actually to 
be 3°1 less than the mean of the birth-rates of the preceding 
ten years. The total number of births, 114,181, was the 
smallest in any year since 1869, and actually 12,368 less than 
the average of the preceding ten years—this in spite of the 
astonishing rise in the marriage-rate in the latter months 
of 1914, after the outbreak of war. Throughout the year 
the birth-rate fell steadily, being only 21°2 in the last quarter, 
3°9 less than that of the last quarter of 1914. 

Meanwhile, the death-rate continued to rise, reaching 
17°06 per thousand, which is 1°75 more than the mean 
of the death-rates of the preceding five years. The records 
of that foremost and most significant factor of the death- 
rate, the infant mortality, are simply calamitous. The rate, 
126°5 per thousand born, was the highest since 1901, and 
higher than in 1855, when the record was first taken. In 
Edinburgh the birth-rate was less than 18, being the lowest 
ever recorded for any city anywhere. But the babies born 
were slaughtered as usual, and more so, though the birth-rate 
was only half as high as forty years ago. What has here 
become of the high positive correlation between birth-rate 
and infant mortality generally recognised by statisticians 
and regarded as an invariable and all-significant fact of 
causation by the neo-Malthusians ? 

But never were money and the efforts of official and 
voluntary organisations for infancy so ample. Compare 
Scotland in 1855 and in 1915, with maternity benefit, separa- 
tion allowances and philanthropy available. There was 
no exceptional hot weather in the third quarter of the year. 
Nor was there any destitution at all, one may say, in Scot- 
land last year :—“‘ Not in any previous year had so few 
applications for help been made to the Charity Organisation 
Society of Edinburgh—only 12 were made during 1915.” 

“There will always be plenty of Scotsmen,” writes a 
distinguished Scot when I draw his attention to the facts. 
I have often quoted him here—but upon a subject to which, 
unlike this, he has given the whole of his splendid powers. 
Will there “ always be plenty of Scotsmen,” as things are 
going? The stock is, in fact, dying out. The stream that 
fertilised our Colonies has run dry. Last year the birth- 
rate of Edinburgh was lower than that of Paris, and the 
infant mortality higher. What Scotland has long asserted of 
- France, with much raising of pious Presbyterian hands, is 
truer of Scotland to-day. Here we need not pretend that 
the condition of the Scottish birth-rate offers obscure and 
esoteric physiological problems, such as that of a recurrent 
cycle of fertility and infertility, offered by two Scottish 
witnesses to the Birth-Rate Commission. The Scottish 
birth-rate is as the Scottish people now choose to have it. 
Nor shall I here discuss the causes of the destruction in 
infancy of so many of the few born. The official statements 
as to causes of death, attributing, for instance, 126 to syphilis, 
and over 3,000 to premature birth and congenital debility, 
and not mentioning alcohol at all, are just part of the system 
of lies which we call registration of death in this country ; 
but in the matter of locality we may note that in Dollar, 
Aberfeldy and Melrose—nice places these, as I well remem- 
ber—no infants died at all, while in Dundee the figure was 
210 per thousand. What is Mr. Winston Churchill doing 
about this? 

But one piece of Imperial Eugenics, which I have long 
demanded, seems called for, and fortunately the opportuni- 
ties recently afforded me of presenting the case to the 
authorities of the Salvation Army have borne fruit. The 
immense excess of women of child-bearing age in Scotland, 
as in England, may be relieved by emigration to Dominions 
where women are rare. This is a sound policy of intra- 





Imperial migration, and to this the Salvation Army has now 
committed itself. The conditions of emigration, of recep- 
tion and care of the women on their arrival in Australia 
and Canada, will be such as meet the need. Hosts of women 
who could not possibly contract monogamous marriages in 
Scotland, even though the marriage-rate should rise still 
higher, will marry in our Dominions, and bear children to 
inherit the precious qualities of the Scottish stock. And 
such children will survive in large numbers in lands over- 
seas where the unmentionable abominations of such slums 
as disgrace Dundee are unknown and inconceivable. 

As for Edinburgh, with her glorious record as the modern 
Athens, and with graduates of her University leading the 
medical profession in every part of the Empire, surely the 
time has come for her to deal with her horrible slums and 
the deplorable record of her childhood. Nowhere in the 
Empire, surely, can the churches be more numerous or 
powerful. It is the city which, more than all others in the 
world, excepting only Paris, has done most for motherhood. 
There Simpson introduced chloroform to relieve the pains 
of parturition—much to the scandal of the godly; there 
Lister proved the value of antiseptic methods in safe- 
guarding the mother from puerperal fever ; there Ballantyne 
began the study of ante-natal pathology and therapeutics, 
and founded the first ante-natal bed in any maternity 
hospital. That this city, of all cities, in a year of unprece- 
dented prosperity, should have a birth-rate of 17°9, and, 
though the summer was cool, an infant mortality of 132, 
is surely to have reached the nadir of her history. 

LENS. 


OBSERVATIONS 
, | “HERE is much talk of man-power, but strangely 


little of woman-power. In last week’s issue 

“'W. M.” drew attention to a shortage of woman- 
power in a field not connected with the war. The shortage 
of military nurses, however, is even more serious. Adequate 
nursing means quicker recovery of the wounded. Nurses 
therefore mean soldiers. For a year past the authorities have 
been worried by this shortage, which has now become acute, 
if not alarming. Last week a new 700-bed hospital in 
London was ready—except that it entirely lacked nurses. 
The exportation of both nurses and doctors has been frowned 
upon for a long time. To-day it is absolutely forbidden, as 
those war-charity committees who occupy themselves with 
allied countries are learning to their dismay. The War 
Office, of course, cannot directly control by ukase the move- 
ments of women, or of doctors over military age, but it can 
and does achieve its end by refusing passports. 

* * * 

It is to be noted that, in spite of the obvious fact that the 
need for women must grow with the rapid growth of the 
armies at the Front, no solemn public official appeal has been 
made by the War Office to women as a sex. Still less has 
anybody in power suggested that women should be con- 
scribed. Yet, logically, why should they not be conscribed ? 
Many of them would wish to be treated as seriously and as 
firmly as men. Three years used to be the proper period for 
turning a woman into a trained nurse. But if a subaltern 
can be made in six months, cannot a nurse be made in six 
months—under pressure ? 

* * * 

The causes of the shortage are two. Nurses and V.A.D. 
women have been, and are, shockingly overworked ; some- 
times very badly treated. Many of them have retired in 
collapse. Others have retired in resentment. And the tales 
told have impeded recruitment to the thinned ranks—ranks 
at best extremely inadequate. 'Women-workers in every 
branch of activity have met with injustice. They are under- 
paid in the War Office, and thousands of them, as THE NEW 
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STATESMAN has often pointed out, are underpaid in the 
munition factories. Also they are underpaid by private 
employers. For example,I know cases of competent girls 
who enthusiastically went to London as drivers of motor- 
vans in order to liberate men. I could name two girls who 
were employed by two wealthy and prominent firms in 
the West-end. They worked from 8.30 a.m. to 8, 9, and 
10 p.m., and earned 28s. a week. Van-driving in Central 
London may be deemed to be skilled labour. The price of a 
male chauffeur in London is now sixty shillings a week. Ina 
few months these girls were worn out. One of them, when 
she gave notice, was offered a rise of 2s. a week! The offer 
did not change her resolve. After a one-roomed miserable 
existence in London they returned to country houses and 
spread the glorious news of the metropolitan labour-market. 


* * * 


The other cause of the shortage is that women who might 
have volunteered have not volunteered. While many women 
have left the idleness of comfortable houses in town and 
country for war-work, many women without ties have not. 
I am personally acquainted with instances, especially in the 
country, which I unhesitatingly call scandalous. Again, 
there are women who plunge furiously into war-work—and 
tire of it, for no reason save that a ridiculous upbringing has 
deprived them of the necessary moral stamina. I talked at 
length to one such woman the other night. She was rich, 
and had done six months’ hard in a Government office for 
85s. a week. The feat was enormous for her. She went back 
with a terrific rebound into private life. She had seen 
Watch your Step forty-two times, and The Bing Boys are Here 
sixteen times. She said: “ It isn’t that I enjoy these things 
after about the third time, but people ask you to dinner and 
to ‘ go to the theatre afterwards.’ You don’t know before- 
hand where you are going. So what is one to do?” Side- 
light on British war manners! Cf. the strictures of the elect 
on the cinema craze in the East-end ! 


* * * 


Then there are the women who from the first have deemed 
it their most sacred duty to give officers on leave a good time. 
In this connection one is entitled to comment upon the mar- 
vellous silence which the Press has maintained about the 
raiding by the police of the establishment where the art of 
giving officers on leave a good time is practised in its highest 
and costliest perfection. Yet the event had immense possi- 
bilities as ‘‘ copy.”” I am informed that a policeman, entering, 
raised his hand and, in the grandeur of the moment for- 
getting grammar, proclaimed: “In the name of the law, 
everybody is forbidden to touch their glasses.”” The defiance 
of the liquor regulations in this resort (and in others) has been 
open and notorious for months, and for weeks frequenters 
had been betting among themselves about the chances of a 
police-raid. Britain is not a country where there is one law 
for the rich and another for the poor. Certainly not! But 
it is a country where the swiftness of the law is_ in inverse 
ratio to the wealth and prestige of the person who defies it. 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
THE VINDICATION OF LORD HALDANE 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTaTesMan. 


Sir,—In your review of Mr. Harold Begbie’s book you assume 
—like other reviewers of the same work, and most writers on 
the war—that, thanks to Lord Haldane, we were able to land 
in France for the defence of Belgium, between August 8th and 
August 22nd, 1914, a picked and properly equipped force of 
160,000 men (Lord Haldane had promised us 180,000, I believe). 
But if the books recently published by military officers or Press 
correspondents are to be believed, we only sent across the Channel 
before the running fight of Mons 88,000 men. The missing 
72,000 might have made all the difference ; still more the larger 
balance of 92,000; and the delay in sending even such a badly 
equipped force as—it is alleged—we did send (armed after the 





style of 1900 rather than of 1914), some twenty days after the 
imminence of war instead of the “ immediate’ promised by 
Lord Haldane, further told against the faint possibility of arresting 
the German seizure of all Belgium. As to the danger to which 
Calais and Boulogne were subjected by this abortive carrying 
out of one of the most important provisions of Lord Haldane’s 
Army reform, I forbear to speak. The failure of the Germans 
to take advantage of this, like their sheering off before the suburbs 
of Paris, are the only indications that Providence has ever deflected 
from a grim neutrality (in the weather department, an uncon- 
cealed hostility) towards the Allied cause. 

But these remarks are rather of the nature of Rosa Dartle’s 
questions. I ask to have the truth told officially. What was 
the totality of the army sent by us to fight under Lord French 
before the Battle of the Marne? If it was not Lord Haldane’s 
minimum Expeditionary Force of 160,000, then it is clear that 
the blame in this respect for the unfortunate opening of the war 
rests on the three War Ministers who succeeded Lord Haldane. 

So far as I can form any opinion worth quoting, from the 
data accessible to me as much as to Mr. Begbie, the British 
nation is indebted to Lord Haldane for great and far-reaching 
reforms in the British Army. The creation of the Territorial 
force alone entitles him to rank among the very few War Ministers 
of the United Kingdom who have been more than mere place- 
holders and time-servers. It was a very great achievement 
indeed. Its effects in this struggle have, despite all the strategical 
mistakes we have made, inclined the balance towards victory. 
But where, arguing from the viewpoint of an impossible perfec- 
tion, Lord Haldane failed or did not play an heroic part was in 
these four directions. He was not intelligent (his successors were 
disastrously unintelligent) in regard to the latest inventions in 
the engines of war. He did not reform the War Office. He did 
not listen to the advice of Professor Spenser Wilkinson and other 
experts in the matter and modernise the type of education 
required from officers-in-the-grain at Sandhurst and the Royal 
Military Academy. In regard to foreseeing and preventing the 
war of 1914, he either failed equally with his colleagues or, being 
wiser than they, had not the courage to act alone. 

I believe that if, after his return from Berlin, in 1912, he had 
prevailed upon the Cabinet to take the British nation into its 
confidence and tell them frankly that Germany must either come 
to terms about disarmament or we must straightway adopt some 
system of a National Army greater and better organised even 
than the Territorials, the storm might have been dissipated ; 
especially if, as concurrently did happen, Germany was assured 
of a sufficient degree of colonial expansion. 

But this last is perhaps a counsel of perfection. The point, 
however, which should be cleared up by the defenders of Lord 
Haldane is as to the numbers, equipment, and speedy despatch 
of Lord Haldane’s Expeditionary Force in August, 1914. If in 
these respects the preliminary contribution of Great Britain to 
the land war did not come up to Lord Haldane’s specifications, 
the blame, I imagine, must fall on those who succeeded him in 
office.—Yours, etc., H. H. Jounston. 

[If Sir Harry Johnston refers again to our review of Mr. Begbie’s 
book, we think he will see that we did not make the assumption 
he attributes to us ; indeed, we do not recollect ever before having 
seen or heard it suggested that the whole eight divisions of the 
Lord Haldane’s “* Expeditionary Force” were sent to France in 
August, 1914. Equally new to us are Sir Harry’s own suggestions 
that the army which fought at Mons was “ badly equipped,” 
and that the sheering off of the Germans before Paris was due 
to an intervention of Providence on the side of the Allies. The 
latter implies a view of the Battles of the Ourcq and the Marne 
very different from that which is usually accepted; pending, 
however, the publication of the full official information which 
Sir Harry demands, it is a view which we should not like to 
describe as definitely untenable—Eb. N.S.] 


THE FUTURE OF BRITISH INDUSTRY 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am an American—a hyphenated American. My father 
was born an Englishman, and my mother an American. I am 
what we Americans call “ a newspaper man,”’ as was my grand- 
father, who more than a century ago began his career in the 
office of the True Briton. Later, I believe, he was with the 
London Daily Sun, and still later the London Literary Gazette. 
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The Illustrated London News was my favourite publication 
at the time I was emerging from infancy. For years I was as 
familiar with the London Times as I was with any American 
publication. Such English publications as the Fortnightly, The 
Contemporary Review, the Nineteenth Century, the Edinburgh 
Review (and the, to me lamented, Westminster Review), the 
National Review, the Statist and the London Economist and Tue 
NEw STATESMAN have been read by me regularly for many years. 
I have several times visited England and have numerous relatives 
there. (Over a score of these are fighting in the British Army 
and on the ships of the English Navy.) I have personal business 
interests in London and an office there. I cite all of these facts 
only to indicate that I have a sort of familiarity with England 
and the English institutions, and especially English politics and 
English economic affairs. 

Several years ago Mr. J. Ellis Barker published an article, or a 
series of articles, in the Fortnightly, comparing English industrial 
affairs with those of America. As I recall these, Mr. Barker 
showed by figures that the per capita product of American 
working men in two score industries averaged from two to four 
times that of English working men. He accounted for this 
superiority on the part of the Americans by citing the fact that 
in America steam power and labour-saving machinery were in far 
greater use than in England. 

For my part, I am convinced that while American superiority 
in steam power and labour-saving machinery was, and is, an 
important factor, Mr. Barker did not put his finger on the weakest 
part of the English system. I am sure that there is another and 
better reason for the greater productiveness of American working 
men as compared with that of the English, French, German, 
and in fact all other European and Asiatic working men. The 
average wage of the American working man is several times 
greater than that of the English working man. The average 
hours of daily labour of the American working man are from 
20 to 40 per cent. less than those of the English working man. 
There are slums in American cities ; there is sweating in American 
shops; there are many poor, under-paid and under-nurtured 
men, women and children in America; but I know enough of the 
average conditions in England and her cities to know that, 
on the average, the American working man is not only far better 
nurtured and nourished, but that he is far better housed and 
clothed, and that his children are far more generally, and perhaps 
far better, educated than those of the English working class. 

I have learned by my own experience and actual experiments 
that the products of all kinds of human labour are greatly increased 
by plentiful nourishment, good housing, good clothing, and 
abundant time for recreation. Located now as I am on a ranch 
in Southern California, from which I can look over into Mexico, 
I have lately had splendid opportunities for observing the good 
effects of intelligent care of human animals. There is crossing 
the international border a constant stream of Mexican ex-peons. 
They come over here poor, emaciated, half-starved, ignorant, 
stupid, energyless men. The paucity of white labour is such as 
to compel us here to employ these Mexicans. Such are our State 
laws and customs that we are bound to treat all labourers alike. 
These Mexicans are paid the same wages as white men. They are 
fed in our ranch boarding-houses as plentifully and generously 
as are the white men. They work the same number of hours. 

The result of this treatment of the Mexicans is that in 
one, two or three years they become almost as strong, able 
and efficient working men as are their fellows of the American 
stock. 

Mr. Barker and other English writers, in dealing with the 
subject of wages, state that the English employer cannot increase 
the wages of his employee and shorten his hours, since the margin 
of profit on the English working man’s labour is already so small 
that even a slight increase in wage or a slight reduction in the 
hours of labour would wipe out all this little margin of profit. 
I say, and American employers by reason of the necessities of the 
laws and customs of this country have proved, that by increasing 
the wages and shortening the hours of labour, the product of 
labour is increased to such an extent that the profits per man 
employed are, instead of being decreased, greatly increased. 
As the employer of some thousands of men, and as the purchaser 
of millions of dollars, annually, of material that would be affected 
for good or for bad by the increase in the wage and the shortening 
of hours of labour, I am an enthusiastic supporter of the eight- 
hour day system, and I use all my political influence to secure 
legislation favourable to shorter hours of labour, higher wages, 





working men’s indemnities, and similar favourable conditions 
for the working people. 

If I do not deny any altruistic motive, I at least assert and 
believe that my selfish interests as an employer and asacapitalist 
of a sort are served by such legislation. Your George Bernard 
Shaw has stated, in effect, that war times are the best of times 
for the working people of England. It is my hope that these 
war times will teach the English people such a lesson as will cause 
this war to be an unending blessing, not only to the working 
people of England, but to all of the people of England. The 
fruits of such a lesson may be so great as to offset a hundred- 
fold all the material costs of the war, and all of the physical and 
mental agony that the English people have been suffering, and 
will continue to suffer, on account of the war. If the English 
people will, when peace times come, continue to keep up anything 
like the present scale of energy and productiveness and wholesale 
employment of all her people, the increased value of the produc- 
tiveness will, in a few years, wipe out all of the present great 
English debt ; increase their capital many fold, and far better 
than all of this, increase the health, and happiness, and 
vigour, and manliness, and womanliness of the whole people to 
an extent inconceivable to the most enlightened present-day 
economists. 

I have just concluded reading Percy Alden’s article on “ The 
Dilution of Labour ”’ and Professor A. C. Pigou’s article “* Labour 
Problem After the War,” both appearing in the September 
number of the Contemporary Review. What all you Englishmen 
are asking yourselves, it appears to me, is: ‘“* What are we going 
to do with all of our working people after the war ends, when 
millions of soldiers come back to work?” To me it seems that 
no question could be asked which could be more easily answered. 
Keep all of your present working men and women at work. 
Increase their wages and shorten their hours, and give every one 
of these brave soldiers that have been fighting for you a job at 
better wages, and at shorter hours than they ever had before or 
ever hoped to have. 

God knows that there is more work, and profitable work, 
to be done in England to-day than England has men and women 
enough to do. You have vast acreages of lands that are now 
practically unproductive, and vaster acreages that can be made 
many times more productive than at present. Fully two-thirds 
of each of your cities needs rebuilding. The generality of farm 
and village houses that I have seen in my travels in England 
are nothing like as fit for human habitation as they should be. 
It would take many more men than there are now in the English 
Army a lifetime to do well only these two things that I have 
mentioned. England needs, in the way of foodstuffs and many 
other things, far more than she can produce. She should produce 
in her factories many more times the amount of products she has 
ever produced before, and produce them much cheaper than she 
has ever produced them before, and send them abroad to pay 
for her imports and to pay off her debts that have accumulated 
during the war. England will need more factory space after the 
war ; far more than she is using now to produce war material and 
goods for home consumption. She needs new factories, and she 
needs not only all of the labour-saving machinery used in America, 
but more of it, and better than the Americans now have. England 
needs to feed her people better, to clothe them better, and 
to house them better, and to give them better facilities and 
better opportunities for recreation than they now have. 

You Englishmen are constantly creating Royal Commissions 
and Parliamentary Committees galore. Why not create one 
more Commission, composed of the ablest men that England can 
produce, and send them here to America, not to criticise and 
scoff, but to learn how it is, and why it is, that the value of 
American manufactured products alone is nearly double the 
total product or income of England—including that of shipping, 
foreign investments, and foreign trade. Although I have not 
data at hand, I am inclined to think that the total number of 
men employed in manufacturing in the United States is not so 
great as that of the men employed in manufacturing in England. 
You Englishmen should stop explaining American prosperity— 
or trying to explain it by referring to America’s great natural 
resources. It is true that America’s natural resources are one 
hundred times more ; she has more power to use. But England 
has at least many times more natural resources than she is now 
using. 

The really great natural resource of England and America, and 
in fact of all countries, consists of human beings. That this 
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greatest of England’s resources is being misused and wastefully 
used—and has been misused and wastefully used for decades— 
is my firm conviction. 

Wake up England !—Yours, etc., 

Miramar, California. E. W. Scripps. 

September 26th. 

[Mr. Scripps will excuse us if for the information of our readers 
we mention the fact that as the controlling owner of the United 
Press Associations and of a score of daily newspapers in different 
parts of the United States he has special opportunities of gauging 
and expressing the American point of view. We need hardly 
say that we entirely accept and endorse the substance of his 
argument, especially of his final paragraph. At the same time 
it is worth pointing out that whilst the natural resources of the 
United States are much greater than those of the British Isles, 
they are not greater than—or nearly as great as—those of the 
British Empire.—Ep. N.S.] 


FOOD PRICES 


To the Editor of Taz New StTaTEesMAN. 

Smr,—The only thing that “ annoyed” me—either in your 
article or the note which you have attached to my letter—is 
my difficulty in getting you to treat the argument fairly, and 
this is probably owing to my want of clearness. I gather from 
the answer you have attached to my letter that you think the 
Dramatist, Painter, Physician, Lawyer, Author, Civil Servant— 
indeed, all workers except those who are engaged in the 
“distribution of staple commodities’”-—may amass private 
gain without being “corrupt.” The merchant alone must 
“regard it as his function to supply the world,” ard you seek 
to implicate me in the foolish theory that the elimination of 
his profit is an idea with which everyone has been familiar for 
a generation or so. This I deny altogether. You add that 
the alternative is “* the distribution of goods to the consumer on 
the basis of cost.” This reminds me of the famous criticism on 
the line : 


** Where streams meander level with their fount.” 


On it Macaulay observed that no stream ever did meander 
level with its fount and that no stream could do so. Equally, no 
distribution can be conducted on the basis of cost. The illus- 
tration you give of the co-operative societies is extremely 
unfortunate. I see that my friend, Mr. George Barnes, M.P., 
speaking the other day in Perth, stated that they had shown 
a surplus of seventeen millions last year, and one has only to 
look at a society like the Army and Navy or the Civil Service 
in London and see the tremendous increase in the value of the 
original shares to realise to what an extent profits have accumu- 
lated. You say that I approve of such societies; of course I 
do. The one with which I am most closely connected is an 
agricultural society in Ireland, and its sole aim is to make profits 
for the farmers who own it. With all co-operative societies 
it is the same; the object is to make profit for the members. 
and they have been most successful instruments for effecting 
this purpose for many years. You cannot escape this dilemma 
by speaking of “ profit in the ordinary sense in which you use 
the term.”” The word has a clear meaning. In your first article 
you defined it as the ** amassing of private gain.”” That is what 
the societies all do—and quite rightly. I am also in favour 
of Municipal and State trading, but only in order that the 
Municipality and the State respectively may make profit. There 
is no alternative to profit, except loss, and what I hope you will 
allow me to make clear is that if it is right for everybody else 
to make profit, it cannot be wrong for the merchant to do so, 
It is in loss that all the folly lies. Therefore, when you invent 
a term of reproach like “ profiteering” and speak of people 
“being corrupted” by doing what every wise person has done 
in all ages, and what you yourself do, you lay yourself open to 
the charge of hypocrisy. I know nothing of “ scarcity prices 
which involve increases of hundreds per cent.,”” unless perhaps 
in shipping, sugar, petrol, leather, or other commodities which 
the Government have monopolised, and nothing of the kind 
exists in any commercial circles of which I have any experience. 
As to scarcity, I can, however, now accept your improved ‘definition 
—and it is totally different from what appeared in the original 
article. If to this you will add a promise never again to use 
the word “ profiteering” as a term of reproach, or to make a 


charge of corruption against a class for doing that which you 
do yourself, and which you constantly counsel the powerful 
class on whose behalf your paper is mainly run to do, this storm 
in a tea-cup may well be allowed to subside.—Yours, etc., 

House of Commons, S.W. Tuos. Louca. 

October 31st. 

[We cannot, within the limits of an editorial footnote, attempt 
to follow Mr. Lough through the maze of inaccuracies and 
non sequiturs contained in this letter. But we may point out that 
if economists were to use the word “ profit ” in as many different 
senses as Mr. Lough does, economic discussion would be impos- 
sible. The principle of distributive co-operation (which has, 
of course, nothing whatever to do with the Army and Navy 
Stores) is that any surplus which may be realised in the course 
of trading is applied to the reduction of prices, i.e., it is distributed 
not amongst the owners of the business as a dividend in pro- 
portion to the capital they have subscribed, but amongst the 
customers as a rebate in proportion to the amount of their 
purchases. If Mr. Lough chooses to call the latter as well as 
the former a distribution of “ profit,” we do not particularly 
object—though to use the same word for two totally distinct, 
indeed, diametrically opposed, ideas seems an unnecessary 
obstacle to clear thinking. Our point, in any case, remains 
unaffected ; except that, if we accept Mr. Lough’s terminology, 
we must speak not of “the elimination of profit’? but “ the 
distribution of profit amongst the consumers.” The latter 
phrase is rather more cumbrous, but it describes accurately 
enough the policy which we advocate and to which Mr. Lough 
objects.—Ep. N.S.] 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND WOMEN‘ AT 
LIBERTY 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I was delighted to see from your article in the last issue 
that you wish to draw public attention to the dearth of Care Com- 
mittee Workers. It was a crying need even before the war; it 
is ten times more urgent now. The work is one of the /irst 
national importance, but I fail to see the immediate connection 
with the fifteen thousand women who sold flags for the Red Cross 
recently. Care Committee work is arduous to a degree, as at 
present everyone connected with it is overworked. It is not 
suitable for young girls. It requires some training, also good 
health, tact, and occasionally courage, qualities which are not 
always to be found in the amateur “ casual worker.” It is also 
I firmly believe, better worth doing than almost anything else 
in the world. 

Who will lead an appeal for volunteers in a field where there 
is no glory to be gained, no excitement and no rewards, only 
the consciousness that here, at all events, we are not pursuing 
shadows, but the living truth ?—Yours, etc., 

A Former Care ComMITTEE WorkKER, 

The Ladies’ Empire Club, 

69 Grosvenor Street, W. 


Miscellany 


WALTER DE LA MARE 
M R. WALTER DE LA MARE’S Songs of Childhood, 


which have now been reprinted,* were first pub- 

lished in 1902, the author then concealing his 
identity under the hopelessly unconvincing surname of 
““Ramal.” The individuality of the book was not at that 
time widely recognised. As Dr. Johnson observed (though 
he himself, one imagines, must have suffered less from this 
cause than most people), “ A man must write a great deal 
to make his style obviously discernible.” Yet an 
intensely personal style is all over the book, and a few 
of the poems, especially Reverie, might have been written 
just as they are ten years later. Since 1902 Mr. de la Mare 





* Songs of Childhood. By Walter de la Mare. Longmans’ Pocket 
Library. 2s. net and 3s. 6d. net. 
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has published six more books (three of verse) besides doing a 
great deal of anonymous critical work which cries for re- 
publication. The Listeners and Peacock Pie made him a 
reputation ; but even now he is not as much read as he 
should be in England and scarcely at all in America, where 
several younger and inferior English poets are discussed in 
every literary paper. But no living Englishman under 
fifty has written more good lyrics, and none has been so 
scrupulous in his art. 

Perhaps the slowness with which he has been appre- 
ciated is partly due to the unaggressive, rather evasive, 
nature of his work. When Apollonius of Tyana was talking 
to the Ninevite, he said: ‘* You need not be astonished if I 
know all the languages of mankind ; let me tell you that I 
know all the silences of mankind as well.” Mr. de la Mare 
also knows all the tongues of silence. His poems are woven 
in silence and interpenetrated by silence. He seldom writes 
above a whisper. His faint and delicate music is full of 
pauses and breaks. The sounds he describes are such 
sounds as could only be heard and felt against a background 
of silence: the chirping of crickets, the fluttering of moths, 
the nibblings of mice behind a wainscot, the ticking of 
clocks, the patter of flames, and 

The long drawn S-sh 
In the linden-tree. 
Only in quiet places do these things speak; and their 
passing intensifies the stillness. It seems vaguely appro- 
priate that Mr. de la Mare’s best poem should be called 
The Listeners ; for he himself is above all things a listener. 
I heard a horseman 
Ride over the hill; 
The moon shone clear, 
The night was still ; 
His helm was silver, 
And pale was he ; 
And the horse he rode 
Was of ivory. 
The senses of sight and hearing have become almost one : 
it would be an excess of euphuism to say that the poet 
sees through his ears. But to him, and to his reader, sight 
and hearing are completely harmonised. The music 
seems, as it were, pictorial: one is reminded of the 
question put by Bacon, in the Advancement of Learning, 
“Is not the delight of the quavering upon a stop in music 
the same with the playing of light upon the water.” One 
cannot discriminate between one’s senses. 

Quietness is over everything. If he paints a scene it is 
normally a scene of suspended animation: the children 
watching their mother in the firelight (Winter Dusk) ; 
Miss Loo in the room with her parrot musing the drowsy 
summer afternoon away; the sleeping dog in its kennel 
with its paws silvered by the moon; the tailor stitching 
half-asleep in his doorway at dusk; old Ben Thistlewaite 
sitting at his jasmined porch, 

His eyes fixed vacant 
On his moss-grown trees. 
Ann stealing into the silent house to peep at her mother 


in her chair: 
Slumber lay so deep, 
Even her hands upon her lap 
Seemed saturate with sleep, 


and the old woman who once was young, living now in 


a lone house filled 
With the cricket’s call ; 
And the scampering mouse 
In the hollow wall, 
and the listening rain-worn cherub’s head in the dark 
graveyard where, 
When the dusk is falling, 
Silence broods so deep, 
It seems that every wind that breathes, 
Blows from the fields of sleep. 





It is not a trick; it is a genuine habit of mind. He can, 
if he likes, exploit his experience to produce an uncanny 
effect, as in the poem where 
a clear, still eye 
Peeps closely through the casement as my step goes by ; 

and that other charming poem where someone unseen is 
sitting and watching in the little green orchard. But the 
uncanniness never gets near the borders of horror. The 
unseen watcher would not be anything worse than a bad 
witch, a goblin, or something else of which one need not 
really be afraid. Mr. de la Mare, who can never escape 
from the memories of his childhood, has the fancy, 
the ability to “pretend” that produced The Night- 
Piece to Julia and Drayton’s Nymphidia. When he 
is not quite serious his quiet world is populated by elves, 
rabbits, birds and insects. On a moonlit night he watches 
a hare; on a dark night he overhears the invitations to 
sally forth exchanged by the worm and the snail. 

In silence he conceives the delightful and the fantastic; in 
silence also he sometimes, by contemplation of these same 
tiny creatures with which he populates his fairy-tales, 
reaches the sublime. 

*Tis the immortal thought 
Whose passion still 


Makes of the changing 
The unchangeable. 


In one poem, not yet reprinted in a book, he contemplates 


the 
lovely things 


Thy hand has made, 
The smooth-plumed bird 
In its emerald shade, 
The seed of the grass, 
The speck of stone 
Which the wayfaring ant 
Stirs, and hastes on! 
He imagines himself sitting by some tarn in the hills, using its 
water for ink and trying to describe the wonders of creation. 
The live things of the ages would flit soundlessly past him, 
but he would never reach “Z”: 
Thy worn reeds broken, 
The dark tarn dry, 
All words forgotten— 
Thou, Lord, and I. 


It is all extremely frugal; but you do not require noise to 
be strong or pomposity to be impressive. No poet with 
Mr. de la Mare’s taste for decoration has written more 
simply. His vocabulary is not very large, and he mostly 
uses words of one syllable. But his emotion is pure and 
his vision precise; and it is likely that without much 
change in his expression he will give his poetry a deeper and 
more solemn content. The large imaginative things in his 
verse are still scattered fragments; one feels that he has 
yet to make the fullest use of his powers. But Music 
(‘* When music sounds, all that I was I am ”’) and All That's 
Past are by themselves sufficient proof of them : 
Very old are the woods ; 
And the buds that break 
Out of the briar’s boughs, 
When March winds wake, 
So old with their beauty are— 
Oh, no man knows 
Through what wild centuries 
Roses back the rose. 


No amount of statements by geologists or biologists could 
force a realisation of the age of the earth upon us as those 
last lines do. He has got almost the same effect elsewhere : 
Our hearts stood still in the hush 
Of an age gone by. 
It is as difficult to write about a purely lyric poet 
as to catch a falling star. In Mr. de la Mare there are no 
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doctrines to discuss and no plots or characters to analyse. 
You do not assist a man’s verse by counting the times he 
uses his habitual words. Mr. de la Mare’s, one imagines 
(without counting) must include cold, silver, pale, moon, 
creep, candle, silent, still, green, dreams and brooding ; 
but this might be true—is certainly true—of many very 
feeble poets. His extraordinarily patient, but never patent, 
metrical technique might be dissected, though such dis- 
section could never teach anybody else to do it for him- 
self. He constantly exploits the echo; his syllables delay, 
falter, hurry, in exquisite keeping with the sense; he always 
has a good opening. The Listeners is a perfect example of 
his subtlety : 


“Is there anybody there ?” said the traveller, 
Knocking on the moonlit door ; 

And his horse in the silence champed the grasses 
Of the forest’s ferny floor ; 

And a bird flew up out of the turret, 
Above the traveller’s head, 

And he smote upon the door again a second time : 
** Is there anybody there ?” he said. 


The marriage of sound and sense is complete right through 
the poem until the close where “ the silence surged softly 
backward, When the plunging hoofs were gone”; and 
throughout the words are selected with the utmost exacti- 
tude. But there is really only one way in which one can 
give an idea of the quality of a poet of this kind, and that 
is by wholesale quotation. And if one began printing 
bundles of selected poems as articles, though it would be 
an easy way of writing, one would probably come into 
contact with problems of copyright. The only thing to do 
is to suggest that people should read the poet for themselves. 
He is one kind of poet and not another kind of poet. And 
he is a very isolated one. Influences might be traced in 
him: in particular, those of the Elizabethans, of the un- 
known authors of nursery-rhymes (whose measures he has 
sometimes cunningly adapted), of Keats, of Poe and of 
Coleridge—who, incidentally, made the remark in point 
that “works of imagination should be written in plain 
language; the more purely imaginative they are, the 
more necessary it is to be plain.” But nobody, seeing one 
of Mr. de la Mare’s poems unsigned, could possibly ascribe 
it to another writer. Both in his predilections and in his 
art he is one of the most lonely of contemporary writers. 
J. C. SQurre. 


PEACOCKS FOR PROFIT 


EARLY all my life I have had close associations 
with the peacock. The first feeling of reverence 
for, and delight in, this most splendid of all birds 

arose when I was four years old and stayed on an opulent 
farm where peafowl were among the many beasts and 
birds. When travelling abroad as a student I found myself 
lodged in a house in the Arab quarter of Tunis, where the 
chief industry of the owner was the breeding of pea-fowl 
and the capture and taming of flamingoes. Through eight 
months’ study of Saracenic art and architecture I became 
broken in to the pea-fowl’s screams, only difficult to bear— 
as I subsequently realised—during the two months between 
the end of April and the end of June. Subsequently, I 
studied the wild pea-fowl in India, and imported thence 
&@ number of them to live with me in Central Africa, and 
become, perhaps, a naturalised addition to the tropical 
African fauna. Then, when I lived once more in Tunis 
in an official capacity, I kept pea-fowl on a comparatively 
large estate, because they were cheaply bought in that 
part of North Africa, where apparently they have always 
abounded since they were introduced by the Phcenicians. 
At our home, near Carthage, they would penetrate into 





verandahs and hall in a proud quest of food ; proud because, 
after a rebuff, they pressed no attentions; or attend tea- 
parties on the “ English lawn ”’—which was the special 
attraction we offered to visitors. But their screams they 
reserved for a distant part of the grounds, where they only 
disturbed, if at all, the Arab servants. As soon as I settled 
down in an English country home I resumed the keeping 
of pea-fowl (for profit), and have now been in constant 
intercourse with them for six years; so that if anyone 
is competent to write on the subject it should be the person 
who signs this article. 

Many others like myself might keep these birds profitably, 
as I shall strive to show. Of course this industry must be 

ursued in the country, best of all in the south of Ireland, 
in Wales, and western Scotland; in any case, at some 
little distance from any large congeries of human habitations. 
For the cardinal fact remains unanswerable ; the peacock’s 
cries during the breeding season—or let us say from April 
till the end of June—are distressing to light sleepers or 
to those whose nerves are affected by these strangely 
resonant, whole-hearted yells. But this difficulty onl 
exists for a sixth part of the year. At other seasons both 
peacock or peahen are either absolutely silent or give, 
at most, to an occasional yelp—and that in the daytime. 
Even then I think it might be possible to breed the yell 
out of the peacock genus if measures were taken to that 
end. It is, I believe, a fact that pea-fowl very seldom scream 
in their wire-restricted enclosures in the Zoological Gardens. 
I lived for some years quite close to the Zoo, and although 
ever and again we could hear the lions’ roar or the wolves’ 
howl, I never remember the peacocks’ screams reaching 
us across the narrow strip of Regent’s Park, nor have I 
ever heard complaints from those dwelling near Buckingham 
Palace, Kensington Gardens, or St. James’s Park in regard 
to the peacocks kept there. For some time past—in order 
not to disturb unduly my nearest cottager neighbours— 
I have only kept one peacock instead of two. We found 
that in the breeding season one screamed against the other, 
and the yelling was therefore quadrupled ; whereas if there 
is only one adult male in an establishment (the peacock 
never screams to much effect before he is four years old) 
he bY not nearly so vociferous as if he has to outshout a 
rival. 

Why does the peacock scream? By “screaming” no 
reference is made to the occasional yelp of joie de vivre, 
of surprise or of warning against intruders which he may 
utter between July and March; I mean more especially 
the cat-calls, the loud yells, the clarion cries that are uttered 
during the night and in the early morning when amatory 
feelings prevail. From information once collected in India 
I believe that this cry, besides being a sexual challenge, 
is in the main intended to scare away tigers, wild-cats, 
and jackals from the nesting peahen. The peahen, of course, 
makes her nest, lays her eggs, and undertakes her long 
— of five weeks’ incubation on the ground; and in 
ndia would seem to select a place at or near the foot of 
the tree in which her mate roosts high up in the branches. 
At this season the peacock sleeps very lightly, and hears 
at once the slightest rustle indicating the approach of a 
possibly hostile beast. The yell is so sudden and so strident 
that one could imagine even a tiger starting back in a 
fright. All the other explanations given as to their shriek— 
they do not shriek as a matter of fact, their voice is almost 
@ mezzo-soprano—such as the announcement of rain, 
are absurdly inaccurate and do not account for the silence 
of nine months out of the twelve. The peahen does not 
yell; she “ honks” like a motor horn, and only does so 
when she has grave cause for anxiety. Personally, we have 
found the honking and the yelling most useful in scaring 
away burglars, gipsies, and fruit-stealers, who in the pre-war 
days occasionally made furtive attempts to enter our 
premises. The peacock or peahen will iionk or yell at any 
time to scare off an improper intruder—man or beast, fox 
or tramp, strange dog or gipsy—and therein comes one 
of the profits derived from keeping them. 

Another profit is the train of thought they arouse. One 
realises they are perhaps the most intelligent of all birds, 
the most noble in every way. They like the simple life, 
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are very clean feeders, and have great discrimination as 
regards human personalities. They do not extend their 
friendship to all alike, as would grosser-minded poultry. 
My pea-fowl, for example, like me better than anyone 
else on the premises. But although they tolerate with 
varying degrees of affability and condescension the other 
members of the household, they at once show their dislike 
and suspicion of strangers. Towards a nice-minded dog 
they behave with well-bred indifference. A rude or imper- 
tinent canine—unless he is so large as to inspire fright— 
they at once cow into respect for themselves by leaping 
into the air and coming down on his back with outspread 
toes and open beak—a hint at the way in which, by degrees, 
early cranes were transformed into the ancestors of the 
Raptores. 
he pea-fowl are a little destructive at times in a flower 
garden. Being very beautiful themselves, they obviously 
admire beauty in their surroundings. Thus they delight 
to dwell amongst flowering plants and shrubs, or to frequent 
an appropriate terrace or a smooth-shaven lawn. This love 
of beauty leads them to snip off the lower-growing flowers 
by the stalk, just as the unconscious love of beauty in the 
London tripper forces him or her to snatch at all the wild 
flowers in their reach, even if they are afterwards cast 
from hot hands on to the dusty road. The pea-fowl, being 
very intelligent, can be broken in like dogs. If your space 
of garden is so restricted that you cannot discriminate 
between the special piece for flowers and that for poultry, 
you can, by the use of the garden hose and a little appropriate 
hustling, soon teach the pea-fowl where they are to parade 
unmolested and where they are not allowed to enter. Our 
pea-fowl have the full use of their wings, but never dream 
of coming into the flower garden, or, at any rate, that portion 
where the slightest depredation would be harmful to 
appearances or to fruit. 
And the peahen as mother! The poets have never been 
poultry-keepers, or they would long since have written of 
her virtues. After five weeks’ most patient incubation 
she uses her large, long body as their shelter and shield 
when she walks abroad with her recently-hatched nestlings. 
At the slightest breath of cold wind or the falling of the 
first rain-drops of the shower she squats and keeps the 
little ones warm; until after the first five weeks the down 
is exchanged for valid feathers, much more waterproof 
than the inadequate plumage of the shivering turkey 
poult. The peahen in daytime spreads her turkey-like 
tail and stiff wings to shield her little ones from attack, 
and seems to baffle fox, dog, cat, rat, or stoat with her 
methods of attack and defence. But her chickens are 
soon able to fly promptly enough and high enough to escape 
most enemies. At first they will eat nothing that the mother 
does not previously try and guarantee; when they are 
tiny she will triturate the food with her beak. She indicates 
insects, seeds, leaves, and ant-larve; she leads them to 
sunny patches after it has rained, she tramples down the 
long wet grass for them to pass over dry, and teaches them 
to fly up to the night perch and there snuggle into her 
warm feathers. Her care of them lasts nearly twelve months, 
until she is preparing her nest for the next clutch of 
eggs. 
oo from the delight we may derive from studying 
their intelligence and their exceedingly pretty ways, there 
is the special interest in their evolutionary development. 
Probably they represent the culmination of the bird class, 
not only in intelligence, but in beauty and grace of outline. 
But they also exhibit in the development of their young 
some outline of their evolutionary history. The pea-chicks 
are born more fully formed and feathered than is the case 
with any other member of the great Gallinaceous group, 
except it be the chick of the Australian Brush Turkey, 
hatched in the ferment of a rubbish-heap. Like that 
chick, the young of the pea-fowl emerge from their beautiful 
ecru-tinted egg-shells with fully-fledged wings ; able, if need 
be, to fly almost from the moment of emergence, and not 
exclusively covered with down, like the young chicken or 
pheasant. Very young pea-fow! during the first month of 
their existence are exceedingly pretty in shades of buff 
and of warm brown, boldly spotted with whitish markings 


on the relatively large wings. These white spots suggest, 
in a primitive form, the ocelli of the peacock-pheasants 
or the Argus; a little later the young pea-fowl resemble 
very closely turkey poults in their coloration and the 
barring of their wing feathers. It is not, of course, till the 
first year of growth that the long neck assumes a completel 
greenish tint. The young peacock does not develop a neck 
and breast that is fully the perfect blue of the adult until 
he is two years old. He cannot spread a perfect “ tail” 
till he has attained to five years. 

If the laws were made more stringent regarding the 
importation of wild bird plumage, further profit might be 
derived—and blamelessly, as in the case of the ostrich— 
from the keeping of pea-fowl. The male bird sheds the 
whole of his gorgeous tail-coverts—his actual tail consists 
only of a stiffening of plain, flat, brown quills—in two 
weeks, July-August, and they can then be picked up 
undamaged. These lovely ocellus plumes are of three 
types—viewed from a decorative aspect. The very long 
ones have gleaming white stems, strong and supple, which 
can be turned to many uses in millinery. The young males 
or the females which have to be killed for the table provide 
the plumage trade with their intense-blue gorgets, their 
golden-green back feathers; or with green-shot, umber 
“ ruffs,” or soft creamy white feathers from the peahen’s 
sides and under-parts. The red-brown quill-feathers of 
the wings make excellent quill pens. 

The peahen is not fit for breeding until she is four years 
old, and it is doubtful whether the peacock is mature for 
breeding purposes until he has attained the age of five. 
Their eggs are rather large, and represent the culmination 
of all that is delicious in egg flavour. The hens, when 
adult, lay not less than six eggs, and under some circum- 
stances as many as twelve, so that a proportion can 
generally be taken and used for eating purposes. Between 
the ages of one year and three the pea-fowl are perfect 
birds for the table, being much bigger than a guinea-fowl, 
though very like it in taste and texture of flesh, and as 
large as an average turkey, but with a more pheasant-like 
flavour. Peahens seldom raise fewer than three chicks ; 
sometimes as many as six or seven. As regards food, they 
are most economical to keep if one lives in the country, 
for they virtually feed themselves; eating quantities of 
grass—they are excellent in every way on a lawn, for they 
pick out weeds and grubs and keep down dandelions and 
clover, they search the bushes for caterpillars and the 
herbage generally for insects—of which they consume a 
large quantity. An occasional handful of corn or an 
infrequent gift of cake, biscuit, or bread is quite sufficient 
to keep them tame, attached to the place, and in good 
condition. If allowed to range over half an acre of grass, 
or an orchard or rough garden, they will support them- 
selves—except in the very dead of winter with snow on 
the ground. So that, if one went away from home and 
forgot all about them, they would not die, especially as 
they have the wit, under strained circumstances, to fly 
over a bordering fence and invite tributes from their owner's 
indulgent neighbours. Yet their love of home is as intense 
as that of the pigeon, and they are not easily seduced from 
their allegiance. They require no house to sleep in, are 
very hardy, and perch all the year round on the branches of 
a tree. From keeping them one derives the maximum 
of pleasure which the chequered career of the poultry 
farmer can provide, some profit, a certain distinction of 
character, and at the same time one takes the minimum 


of trouble and escapes all responsibility. 
” = Wy. H. JounstTon. 


Postscriptum.—Since the above article was written my 
attention has been called, domestically, to a further advan- 
tage of the Peacock. The feathers of this Phoenix, unlike 
those of most other birds, are virtually immortal. They 
seem not only to be unattacked by the moths and mites 
that devour most furs and feathers, but placed between 
clothing or embroideries that are put away they act as an 
insectifuge. Their imperviousness to the ordinary processes 
of decay is—doubtless—one of the reasons why they are so 
venerated in China and India.—H. H. J. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


SELECTION from Thomas Hardy’s poems has been 
included in Messrs. Macmillan’s Golden Treasury 

Series. Mr. Hardy is, I believe, the first living 

author to be included in the series ; and the implied tribute 
to the durable quality of his verse is thoroughly justified. 
The idea was particularly happy, as it will lead to a much 
more general appreciation of what some of us think the 
finest portion of Mr. Hardy’s works. His best poems, 
scattered in volumes of varying quality, have still to make 
their cumulative impression. He has never written any- 
thing thoroughly dull ; but a good deal of his verse (though 
not much in the latest two volumes) consisted of narrative 
poems in which the gloom was so heavily piled on and fate 
was allowed, or rather compelled, to play such pranks with 
the characters, that one got tired of it. Generally, it may 
be said, his later work is much better than his earlier. He 
has lost his inclination to put the plots of sombre short- 
stories or novels into verse ; he has become more and more 
(to misapply one of his own phrases) the man “ with a 
musing eye” recording his personal reactions to life; and 
his writing has steadily gained in skill and beauty. The 
music of some of his later verse is surpassed by scarcely 
anything of the kind in the language. Many, perhaps 
the majority, of his best poems have been written between 
the ages of sixty-five and seventy-five. They are the work 
of an aged retired novelist, who, as he grows older, seems 
to develop more and more the sensitiveness, the tenderness 
and the delicacy that frequently get crusted over as a man’s 


youth recedes. 
* * x 


The present selection has, presumably, been made by the 
author himself; and—though there is no preface to state 
the fact—many of the poems have been altered and im- 
proved since they were last printed. The selection could 
scarcely have been better done. Personally I should like 
to have seen The Trampwoman’s Tragedy substituted for 
Her Death and After in the narrative section ; but there are 
few other changes I would make. A hundred and twenty 
poems are given, and it is obvious that the author knows 
as well as anybody which are his best. They are drawn 
from all periods. The earliest date from the sixties; the 
latest is the beautiful poem, T'he Oxen, which was printed in 
the Times last Christmas, and in which an author whom Mr. 
Chesterton brutally, but not without some little justification, 
had compared to “ the village atheist blaspheming over the 
village idiot ” recalled the old legend that onChristmas Eve 
at midnight “the meek, mild creatures” kneel in their pens: 

I feel, 
If some one said on Christmas Eve, 
** Come; see the oxen kneel 


In the lonely barton by yonder coomb 
Our childhood used to know,” 
I should go with him in the gloom, 
Hoping it might be so. 
A phrase in this poem, “ Nor did it occur to one of us there 
To doubt they were kneeling then,” illustrates one of Mr. 
Hardy’s typical qualities. “It did not occur to us to” is a 
manner of speech of which most poets fight very shy ; they 
would say “‘ we did not doubt,” or “ we doubted not,” or 
“no man of us doubted,” or something of the sort. It 
would be untrue to say that Mr. Hardy follows literally 
Wordsworth’s rule that the language of everyday life 
should be employed ; he does sometimes use very out-of-the- 
way epithets, Latin abstractions, made-up hyphenated 
words. But very often he employs the ordinary hack- 
phrase of conversation; and one never notices that it is 


hack. He writes a poem as he might dictate it, with the 
first words to hand. But the core of feeling and thought is 
there, and the poem is all the better for the ordinariness of 
his diction. Equally peculiar is the success with which he 
makes music out of cacophonous words. He does not 
eliminate words that seem right merely because they result 
in what most writers would feel an unnegotiable concate- 
nation of consonants. The first line that catches my eye 
on the page opposite the poem just quoted is “ The candle 
slanting sooty wick’d,”’ which is about as remote as it could 
be from the rippling glide of Italian. But it never matters 
with Hardy. His most gnarled sentences make a music of 
their own; the profound pensiveness, the acute emotion 
which dominate them impose upon them, as it were, a coherent 
beauty of sound ; they enforce beauty of intonation on the 
voice that reads them; your tongue would get tied up if 
you tried to read some of them quickly, but you have no 
inclination to read them quickly. But his language is 
not always rugged. 

The number of Mr. Hardy's experiments with rhythms 
and stanza-forms is very large, and some of the results are 
exquisite. One of the simplest and most successful of his 
discoveries is the stanza of The Ghost of the Past: 

We two kept house, the Past and I, 
The Past and I; 
Through all my tasks it hovered nigh, 
Leaving me never alone. 
It was a spectral housekeeping 
Where fell no jarring tone, 


As strange, as still a housekeeping 

As ever has been known. 
There are five verses. The fourth is: 
And then its form began to fade, 
Began to fade, 

Its gentle echoes faintlier played 
At eves upon my ear 

Than when the autumn’s look embrowned 
The lonely chambers here, 

The autumn’s settling shades embrowned 
Nooks that it haunted near. 


The mood of retrospective melancholy is dominant in 
Mr. Hardy’s verse. Almost all the greatest lyrics in this 
book spring from memories of the dead or of scenes long 
since visited. One group reaches its climax in Friends 
Beyond : 

William Dewy, Tranter Reuben, Farmer Ledlow late at plough, 


Robert’s kin, and John’s and Ned’s 
And the Squire,-and Lady Susan, lie in Mellstock churchyard now. 


and the more intimately personal poems culminate in the 
very moving series written after the death of the poet’s 
wife: The Going, I Found Her Out There, Without Cere- 
mony, The Voice, A Dream or No, After a Journey, 
Beemy Cliff, Where the Picnic Was, and The Phantom Horse- 
woman, with its picture of the man standing on the sands 
and gazing at something unscen : 
A ghost girl-rider. And though, toil-tried, 
He withers daily, 
Time touches her not, 
But she still rides gaily 
In his rapt thought 
On that shagged and shaly 
Atlantic spot, 
And as when first-eyed 
Draws rein and sings to the swing of the tide. 

I believe that Mr. Hardy was in the running for the 
Laureateship when it was last vacant. There were objec- 
tions in high quarters. It was felt, perhaps, that a Laureate 
should be an Optimist. But though the public still 
knows Mr. Hardy chiefly as a novelist, he is certainly, to 
my thinking, one of the three best of living English poets. 

SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Madame Prince. By W. Perr Ripce. Methuen. 5s. net. 
Malvina of Brittany. By Jerome K. Jerome. Cassell. 6s. 


The Great Tradition, and other Stories. By KaTHariNe 
FULLERTON GEROULD. Methuen. 5s. net. 


The Honest Lawyer. By G. V. McFappen. Lane. 6s. 


Mr. Pett Ridge proceeds upon his unruffled and un- 
deviating way. His new book is delightful and exasperating, 
just as his former books were delightful and exasperating. 
The range of his genius (genius is surely not too strong a 
word for such fecundity and spontaneity of humour and 
pathos) is, perhaps, not wide; but its note is always true. 
His jokes are not mere verbal witticisms—they spring from 
sympathy, realisation, tenderness. His characters are 
ordinary, in the sense that you might meet their like round 
any street-corner, but their ordinariness is the very opposite 
of dulness; they have the individual sharpness and differ- 
ence, the abrupt grotesqueness, of real life: they are as 
unknowable as the people one knows. All the more is it 
regrettable that Mr. Pett Ridge should treat them with so 
cavalier a disregard for probability. He makes a more 
shameless use of coincidence than any other novelist I know 
of. It is all very well to talk of “ the long arm ” of coinci- 
dence: Mr. Pett Ridge’s coincidences put their fingers to 
their noses. Madame Prince has a “ past ”—not her own, 
though, so to say, in her keeping; it is not unnaturally 
concerned with a man; when (page 167) she meets the 
man by accident in the street, such a revival of the past 
may pass. When Madame, at a political party got up by 
her son-in-law, finds that the chairman’s wife is an acquain- 
tance of her girlhood (page 191), one is still prepared to 
admit that such things happen. Only when Madame’s 
vagarious son turns up (page 198) to report the same meeting 
for a provincial paper, the long arm begins to thicken. And 
when the first police-inspector she meets in her subsequent 
efforts to trace her son turns out to be (page 204) another 
of her early acquaintances—“ I used to live down in Kent, 
where you were brought up ”—one says a cordial “ ditto ” 
to the inspector’s “ Well, I’m jiggered!” By the time that 
an “evening out” leads to another chance encounter 
(page 230) with the sinister gentleman connected with the 
past, one has lost all capacity for surprise at such fortuities. 
Nor is the improbability confined to externals. Mr. Pett 
Ridge seems equally willing to sacrifice the whole conception 
of a character to the intrusion of a startling incident or 
unexpected mood. It is a pity—and the more one admires 
Mr. Pett Ridge’s apparently inexhaustible gifts, the more 
one feels it to be a pity. No matter—to laugh is to forgive. 
Of course, it may be that there are people who are not made 
to laugh by Mr. Pett Ridge’s humour; but if so, one must 
transfer one’s pity to them. 

Madame Prince is a Highgate dressmaker, with three 
girls and a boy to bring up: two of the girls marry and the 
boy takes to the literary life. The plot does not really 
matter much—the charm is in the laughable and touching 
details. All the children are remarkably and wantonly 
selfish, disregarding Madame’s feelings even in ways which 
seem not to subserve their own interests particularly, 
but only to provide Mr. Pett Ridge with further opportuni- 
ties for exasperating his readers by making likely people 
do unlikely things. Of the humour it is impossible to give 
an idea by abstracting specimens: the delight lies not in 
this phrase or that, but in the whole turn of mind and 
point of view. There is an astonishingly vivid account of a 
recitation by “ the eldest Miss Hadford ” at a party. ‘“* The 


members of the audience selected points at which they could 
fix their gaze ”’—does not that give, with the simplest 
effectiveness, the whole atmosphere of the recitation? To 


indicate the pathetic climax, Miss Hadford “fell, with 
astonishing suddenness, on the carpet; one of her sisters 
stepped forward and arranged the skirts of the reciter.” 
It is touches like that last—at once irrelevant, unexpected 
and inevitable—which make the atmosphere of the book. 
Richard, “ at quite an early age,” declared that the following 
public inscription was not “ what he called good poetry ” : 

Reader, for the world mourn, 

A light has passed away from the earth. 


But for this pious and exalted Christian 
Rejoice, and again I say unto you, rejoice ! 


“Madame,” says Mr. Pett Ridge, ‘“ admitted the lines 
seemed to be wanting in something.” Miss Fox, the assis- 
tant in the dressmaking, 

had the gift of interlarding foreign words in a way that suggested 
intimate acquaintance with the French language, and this was effective 
with local customers, who, in addressing her, raised their voices in 
order to assist a foreigner’s powers of comprehension. Miss Fox 
lived at Crouch End, and alluded to her aunt as belonging to a well- 
known (but not more precisely defined) county family. ‘* If she had 
not married against the wish of her people,” said Miss Fox confiden- 
tially, ‘‘ I should, at the present moment, be following the hares 
and hounds. . . .” 


So we might go on, and quote nearly the whole of Madame 
Prince. 

One of my boyhood’s recollections is of a master asking a 
schoolfellow of mine in class to name two of Swift’s most 
important works, and being told: “ Gulliver's Travels and 
Three Men in a Boat.” I supposed at the time, and still 
suppose, that the Tale of a Tub was indicated ; but I cannot 
remember that any of us were struck by any sense of dis- 
parity or incongruity in the reply. We had not, of course, 
read the Tale of a Tub, nor should we have been in the least 
able to appreciate its transcendent and terrifying power. 
What is quite certain is that we did appreciate Three Men 
in a Boat, and did suppose it to be among the world’s ad- 
mitted masterpieces. I should be afraid to re-read it now, 
under the shadow of what Artemus Ward called the sheer 
and yellow leaf. It may be that the first fine careless 
rapture of my perusal invested it with purpureal gleams 
which I should now seek for and miss: on the other hand, 
it may not. I shall not put it to the test: I shall merely 
remain permanently grateful to Mr. Jerome. I cannot say 
that my gratitude is overwhelmingly enhanced by Malvina 
of Brittany. In this volume there are several attractively 
written and readable stories, but there is nothing more. 
Malvina is a prehistoric fairy with the power of chang- 
ing people’s natures. Exiled (as a punishment for the 
tactless exercise of this pretty fancy) from the company 
of the White Ladies of Brittany, she is picked up bya Flight- 
Commander of the British Air Service, in June, 1914—and 
proceeds again to exercise her powers, this time in a quiet 
English village. There is promise of endless complications, 
but Mr. Jerome drops theidea almost before it gets properly 
going. The shorter stories are more thrilling, The Street of 
the Blank Wall being good detective-stuff, and The Fawn 
Gloves having a painful and pathetic theme. 

The author of The Great Tradition is a specialist in special 
cases. It is impossible to review her work without using 
the adjective “subtle.” It is an adjective too frequently 
and too loosely used, but here it can be used 
with precision. Another thing which we reviewers are 
inclined to assert too loosely is “the influence of Henry 
James.” There is a sense, of course, in which Henry 
James has influenced almost all of the younger writers, 
but it is not in that general sense that one asserts the in- 
fluence of Henry James on The Great Tradition. Indeed, 
one detects here a mind with genuinely James-ian qualities— 
with a genuine discernment of delicacies and dubieties, 
a genuine sensitiveness to the nice feelings and the fine 
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shades. In each of these eight tales some situation is 
seized in which ordinary people would do so-and-so (if, 
indeed, crdinary people would find themselves in those 
situations at all)—but in which some exquisitely special 
sense or sensibility makes a difficulty, a torment or a tragedy. 
There is none of Henry James’s unnecessary circumlocution : 
the style is as clear as any style could be that is held so close 
to psychological minutiae. The thought is rapid, not 
turbid. I wish I could illustrate by quotation, but each 
situation is built up with such economy and with such 
detail of phrase that one must give the whole picture, or 
nothing. 

The Honest Lawyer is a promising first novel. The ease 
and assurance of the writing make it, in fact, a matter of 
wonder that the novel is a first one, though a structural 
weakness which makes the second half of the book, exciting 
enough in itself, less exciting than the first half perhaps 
indicates the prentice hand. The setting is just remote 
enough in time to impart an element of the fantastic— 
especially in the legal customs and privileges and methods. 
The plot has familiar elements—the haughty beauty, 
subsequently humbled: the cold self-contained hero, 
subsequently melted: the wicked cousin, subsequently 
exposed: the missing will, subsequently discovered. But 
there is much that is ingenious in the weaving together of 
these elements, there is real wealth of inventiveness, and, 
as I have said, there is style. GERALD GOULD. 


INDIA 


The Economic Life of a Bengal District. By J. C. Jack. 
Humphrey Milford. 7s. 6d. net. 

Public Administration in Ancient India. By PramatTuanatu 
BaNERJEA. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 


Young India. By Laspar Rar. Huebsch (New York). 


It is a refreshing change to get books about India which 
are not taken up with their authors’ impressions of Indian 
metaphysics and religion. We shall never make much 
progress in understanding Indian problems unless we realise 
that the three hundred million Indians are primarily human 
beings ; occupied in the main, like all other dense masses, 
in getting for themselves and their families food, clothing 
and shelter; and giving rise, accordingly, to essentially the 
same fundamental problems of economics and politics as 
any other community. The test of Indian government, 
as it is that of the government of any other country, is 
how far it results in there being the greatest possible number 
of full and happy lives, with the utmost possible develop- 
ment of their several faculties. 

An Indian civilian has broken new ground, and deserves 
hearty congratulations on his enterprise. Mr. Jack has 
used his opportunities in the district of Faridpur, near 
the Bay of Bengal, to compile, after the manner of 
Mr. Charles Booth, a statistical classification of the economic 
position of the two million inhabitants, being considerably 
less than 1 per cent. of the whole of India. Very inter- 
esting, indeed, is his description of the life of these peasant 
cultivators in the Ganges Delta, with their huts raised 
above the marshes, their cultivation, their fishing, their 
fairly abundant food, their gossip and their debts. Of all 
the agricultural families, 49} per cent. were found to be 
in rude and primitive comfort, 28} per cent. below comfort 
but not near want, 18 per cent. a grade lower, but still not 
in want, and only 4 per cent. actually in want. The author 
explains in an interesting way his classification and how he 
got his facts. He found the indebtedness of the 40 per cent. 
who were in debt to amount to more than a million and a 
quarter sterling—1} per cent. of the families being hope- 


lessly involved—and he gives reason for doubting whether 
the co-operative credit societies will cope with the evil 
within a century or two. He thinks that the Government 
might properly intervene (as it has done in Australia and 
elsewhere). The taxation he finds light, but it is chiefly in 
local taxation for local improvements that the Bengalee is 
better off than the Italian—therefore not getting any local 
improvements! The final impression left is that, as many 
educated Indians are now saying, the next great step for- 
ward in India ought to be a revivication and development 
of the local government. 

Mr. Pramathanath Banerjea gained his D.Sc. (Econ.) 
from the London School of Economics on a thesis on Public 
Administration in Ancient India, which London University 
has approved. It is acareful compilation from all the 
ancient Scriptures (including those of Ceylon) of all that 
is yet known of the structure of Society and the State, the 
system of government, the legislature, the executive and the 
judiciary, finance, defence, public works and local adminis- 
tration in ancient India. The work seems to have been 
excellently done, and the result is an instructive picture of a 
high degree of governmental efficiency—in some minor 
branches achieving more, perhaps, than the British Adminis- 
tration of to-day. 

But neither of these books compares in interest or im- 
portance with the unpretentious little volume which Mr. 
Lajpat Rai (whose remarkable account of the Arya Samaj 
—one of the most fascinating Indian books of our time— 
was reviewed in our columns last year) has published in 
New York, under the title of Young India. This is a very 
graphic description, from the inside, of the minds of the 
Indian Nationalists—their general point of view, their 
notion of Indian history, their idea of the rising of 1857, 
how the Indian National Congress came into being, the 
upgrowth of a new Nationalist movement, the different 
types of Nationalist, from the revolutionary bomb-thrower 
to the merely constitutional reformer, their several aims and 
anticipations, and what “ Young India” expects of the 
future. This is emphatically a book to be read by the 
Secretary of State for India himself, as well as by the 
members of the Council and the clerks in the India Office. 
It ought to be pondered over by every Indian civilian. It 
is not that it brings any new indictment against British 
rule in India, though much that Mr. Lajpat Rai says is very 
uncomfortable reading; but it reveals, alike to the Indian 
bureaucracy and to the British public, how unexpectedly 
acute and well-informed is the criticism to which our some- 
what slow and stupid Administration is subjected; how 
completely it is out of touch with the thought of educated 
** Young India’; how far we are from getting into sympa- 
thetic accord with the feelings and aspirations of the edu- 
cated classes, Mussulman as well as Hindoo. It will not do 
to console ourselves with the reflection that 90 per cent. of 
the Indian people are uneducated (which is not exactly a 
credit to us after a century of administration, in face of 
what has been achieved in Japan and Korea, even in Mysore 
and Baroda), and therefore necessarily unacquainted and 
unconcerned with the desires of the small educated minority. 
It is everywhere the educated minority which has to be 
reckoned with. Those who read Mr. Lajpat Rai’s very 
significant volume (Will the Indian Government even allow 
it to enter India ?) will not agree with all his statements or 
proposals. But they deserve to be widely read and care- 
fully weighed. Every Briton would be the better for reading 
them. And they deserve an answer—not merely a reasoned 
refutation by the India Office of that which it thinks 
erroneous or perverse, but, what is much more important, 
a prompt reform of all that the India Office does not 
venture to defend. 
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THE INSURRECTION IN DUBLIN 


The Insurrection in Dublin. By James STEPHENS. Maunsel. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Stephens’s book, considered as a book, is by no means 
a good one. It is extremely choppy and incoherent; it 
contains more mistakes of grammar, spelling and punctuation 
than one would have thought possible in so few pages ; it 
has that sort of clumsy inarticulate simplicity of effect 
which is more difficult, more baffling, than genuine com- 
plexity. There are twelve chapters, of which the first seven 
are a day-by-day diary of personal experiences during the 
insurrection. After this diary come brief estimates of 
the political causes of the rising, the leaders of the rising, 
the relation of Labour to the rising, and so forth. There 
is an extraordinarily bitter attack on Mr. John Redmond, 
who is, we learn, “answerable to England for the violence 
she had to be guilty of, and to Ireland for the desolation to 
which we have had to submit”; but, though Mr. Redmond 
is “the immediate cause,” the ‘“ ultimate blame” rests 
with England. There is a fine denunciation of age-long 
tyrannies, a fine forecast of future peace : 

The situation can be explained almost in a phrase. We are a little 
country and you, a huge country, have persistently beaten us. We 
are a poor country and you, the richest country in the world, have 
persistently robbed us. That is the historical fact 

P There is no bitterness in Ireland against you on account 
of this war, and the lack of ill-feeling amongst us is entirely due to the 
more than admirable behaviour of the soldiers whom you sent over 
here. A peace that will last for ever can be made with Ireland if you 
wish to make it, but you must take her hand at once, for in a few 
months’ time she will not open it to you 


All this was, of course, written before the executions: an 
addition to the “‘ Foreword ’”’ has been made since, and 
concludes : 


I have said there was no bitterness in Ireland, and it was true at 
the time of writing. It is no longer true; but it is still possible by 
generous statesmanship to allay this, and to seal a true union between 
Ireland and England. 


The diary-value of the actual diary-part is partly destroyed 
by an inexplicable jumble of tenses. The facts them- 
selves are sometimes contradictorily stated: the rising is 
“easily the most considerable of Irish rebellions,” and at 
the same time the word “ Insurrection ” is “ much too big 
for the deed, and we should call it row, or riot, or squabble.” 
It is considered unlikely that as many as two hundred of 
the “‘ Citizen Army ” took part, but one of the vividest 
records given is that of a conversation with a singularly 
convincing working-man who made a very different estimate : 


He said the Labour Volunteers might possibly number about one 
thousand men, but that it would be quite safe to say eight hundred, 
and he held that the Labour Volunteers, or Citizens’ Army, as they 
called themselves, had always been careful not to reveal their numbers. 
They had always announced that they possessed about two hundred 
and fifty men, and had never paraded any more than that number at 
any one time. Working men, he continued, knew that the men who 
marched were always different men. The police knew it, too, but 
they thought that the Citizen Army was the most deserted-from force 
in the world. 

The men, however, were not deserters—you don’t, he said, desert a 
man like Connolly, and they were merely taking their turn at being 
drilled and disciplined. . . . 

This man believed that every member of the Citizen Army had 
marched with their leader. 

** The men, I know,” said he, *‘ would not be afraid of anything, 
and,” he continued, *‘ they are in the Post Office now.” 

** What chance have they ?” 

** None,” he replied, ‘‘ and they never said they had, and they 
never thought they would have any.” 

Some of Mr. Stephens’s superfluous comments are rather 
silly—as thus : 

Whatever women do in whatever circumstances appears to have a 
rightness of its own. It seems right that they should scream when 


danger to themselves is imminent, and it seems right that they should 
laugh when the danger only threatens others. 





The falseness of mood in that is typical of a sort of triviality, 
of complacency, which marks most of the book. Commenting 
on the belief “‘ that no person now in the Insurrection will 
be alive when the Insurrection is ended,” Mr. Stephens 
says cheerfully : 

That is as it will be. But these days the thought of death does 

not strike on the mind with any severity. . . . 
Mr. Stephens is—or was—a man of some genius, in virtue 
of a childlike directness of vision. He has often seen, and 
shown, the truth behind convention. Only of late he has 
too often seemed to be content with being, not childlike, but 
childish. 

When all this is said, the record remains important as 
first-hand, vivid and particular, full of unforgettable pic- 
tures. The accounts of the personalities of the men who led 
the Insurrection are very valuable. 

A doctor who attended on him during his last hours says that Con- 
nolly received the sentence of his death quietly. He was to be shot 
on the morning following the sentence. This gentleman said to him: 

** Connolly, when you stand up to be shot, will you say a prayer 
for me?” 

Connolly replied : 

** J will.” 

His visitor continued : 

** Will you say a prayer for the men who are shooting you?” 

** J will,” said Connolly, ‘* and I will say a prayer for every good 
man in the world who is doing his duty.” 

Of Pearse we read : 

He had a power; men who came into intimate contact with him 
began to act differently to their own desires and interests. His school- 
masters did not always receive their salaries with regularity. The 
reason that he did not pay them was the simple one that he had no 


money. . . .- 
It was not, I think, that he ‘‘ put his trust in God,” but that when 


something had to be done he did it, and entirely disregarded logic or 
economics or force. 

In such a “ disregard,” to which clings always the glory 
which human nature accords to forlorn hopes, lies perhaps 
much of the explanation of the Irish Insurrection, and of 
Irish history; and yet, precisely because of that, Irish 
history contains a hope not forlorn, but perpetually, in face 
of every disaster, renewed. 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Things I Remember. By Sipney Wuirman. Cassell. 
2s. 6d. net. 


From one point of view Mr. Sidney Whitman may be 
regarded as a symbol of our national deficiencies. He is one 
of the very small company of Englishmen who have devoted 
a lifetime to the study of Germany. For many years before 
the war he was the mainstay of certain newspapers and 
monthly reviews in their efforts to understand the German 
mind and interpret the affairs of the German Empire. To 
some among us it is regrettable that the number of people 
employed in this indispensable work was so few ; to others 
the important and lamentable fact is that those who were 
at it saw and understood and accomplished so little, that 
when war broke out, multitudes of people in England were 
convinced that Bernhardi and Reventlow stood for the whole 
German nation, while multitudes in Germany thought 
of England as a wilderness of Leo Maxses. 

Mr. Whitman, like most of his fellows, grieves over the 
disappearance of the Germany he once admired. In books 
recording ‘‘ my changed opinions ” this refrain incessantly 
recurs, and Mr. Whitman adds no variant to it, except 
perhaps in respect of Bismarck. His best pages are given 
up to a vindication of Bismarck, whom he is anxious to 
clear of complicity in the calamitous developments of 
Europe. In regard to the balance of power and the main- 
tenance of tolerable relations with England, the task is easy 
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enough; but Mr. Whitman cannot hope to persuade the 
more educated of his countrymen that after Bismarck’s 
dismissal everything went wrong in Germany through the 
insane egoism of the Emperor and the political immaturity 
of the German people. After all, the Prussian war policy of 
1866-70, as to the essential character of which Lord Grey has 
been reminding us recently, was primarily Bismarck’s ; 
and anyone who, like Mr. Whitman, deplores the ‘* vulgarisa- 
tion of ideal values ’’ which he recognises as having gone on 
in Germany at an accelerated pace during the past quarter 
of a century, cannot disengage the later influences from the 
impetus and character given to the unified German State 
by its master architect. 

Mr. Whitman’s experience of the European capitals was 
gained chiefly through his association with the New York 
Herald, the greatness and influence of which journal he 
magnifies in an ingenuous fashion. Its proprietor, Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett (son of the man who sent Stanley 
to find Livingstone), resembles the late Joseph Pulitzer of the 
New York World in one distressing particular. He follows 
the practice of directing the paper from Europe at the end 
of the cable, and Mr. Whitman indicates quite plainly the 
effects of the system upon the work and nerves of the 
editors and special correspondents. For a man who has 
seen so much and worked so hard, Mr. Whitman is not very 
happy in the rest of his recollections, which are strung 
together without any discernible thread of connection. 
He gives fragmentary glimpses of politicians and diplomats, 
men of letters and great ladies, and he reproduces a partial 
account of the Russian revolution of 1905. Sometimes his 
stories have neither ending nor point; not seldom they 
disclose a pathetic reverence for minor royalties. It is odd 
to find a worshipper of Bismarck treating Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower as a hero because he was “‘ adamantine 
in his championship of the bowler ” against that ‘* supreme 
arbiter of fashion,” Albert Edward Prince of Wales, who, 
“backed by the sworn allegiance of all the leading hatters 
of the West-end,” stood for the silk topper. Sad to reflect 
that the prince who is supposed to have established the 
vogue of the soft felt hat should have been a party, as Mr. 
Whitman would say, to such a cabale. 


SIR HENRY ROSCOE 


The Right Honble. Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe, P.C., D.C.L., 
F.R.S.: a Biographical Sketch. By Sir Epwarp 
Tuorpe, C.B., F.R.S. Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 


The late Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe published his auto- 
biography in 1906, to which sincere, straightforward narra- 
tive this record of his professional life and activities will 
be a useful companion volume. It is, as the author’s 
prefatory advertisement tells us, an extended form of an 
obituary notice prepared at the request of the Royal and 
Chemical Societies, of which Sir Henry Roscoe was a dis- 
tinguished member, for publication in their respective 
proceedings and transactions. The wider public to which 
it is now offered will not therefore expect entertainment 
from Sir Edward Thorpe’s memoir, for the conditions of 
its previous existence are not of the kind that call bare 
bones to life again. Death as recorded among proceedings 
and transactions of a scientific journal is death indeed. 

Sir Henry Roscoe being dead, it is important to remember 
his services to science and to the world at large. Sir 
Edward Thorpe, his friend and co-worker, has presented 
these in faithful detail, with a history of the development 
of Manchester University from its beginnings as Owens 
College, struggling in the fifties to give Manchester what 
Manchester in those times was not over-anxious to have, 
a better standard of middle-class education. For thirty 


years he worked there, a beloved teacher and friend of 
hundreds of pupils, refusing offers of lectureships at London 
and at Oxford, and throwing his heart and soul into making 
Owens College a well-organised centre of Chemical Research. 
His method of working his department was wholly modelled 
on that of Bunsen, whose ardent pupil he had been, and 
it was largely owing to his Heidelberg training under the 
great, eminently practical German chemist that the Vic- 
toria University’s School of Chemistry has been able to 
exercise such influence on the industrial welfare of the 
country. 

His services to chemistry are measured as much by his 
contributions to its educational literature as by his research 
work. His various text-books, ranging from elementary 
primers to advanced treatises, have exercised the greatest 
influence in the diffusion of chemical knowledge. It was 
upon a belief in the necessity for the chemist of a firm 
foundation of theoretical knowledge and of a thorough 
practical acquaintance with analysis that Roscoe con- 
sistently acted. He set his face against any practising 
of rough-and-ready methods, and against what, in his 
earlier Manchester experience, was the prevailing notion 
of the majority of manufacturers who sent their sons to 
Owens College, that six months’ training would suffice for 
young men to be “‘ put up ” to all the necessary information 
to enable them to apply chemistry to their business. He 
preached and he practised thoroughness, which he had 
learnt in Germany, and what he wrote as a member of the 
Technical Instruction Commission in 1906 is still, to our 
cost, applicable :— 


Much remains for us in England to accomplish in the organisation 
of our secondary and scientific training, in which our competitors 
are before us, and of which the importance and the effects are well 
summed up in the following opinion of an eminent German manu- 
facturer: ‘‘ We in Germany do not care whether you in England 
are Free Traders or Protectionists, but what we are afraid of is 
that some day your people will wake up to the necessity of having 
a complete system of technical and scientific education, and then 
with your energetic population, with your insular position, and 
with your stores of raw material it will be difficult, or it may be 
impossible, for us to compete.” 


It is probable that if Sir Henry Roscoe were alive now 
he would be urging this policy, rather than the easier but 
more foolish one of economic war after the war. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Realms of Melody. By Grorrrey CaLLeENDER, M.A. Macmillan. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Callender, who is a master at Osborne, has compiled an anthology 
divided into fourteen ‘‘ Realms”: ‘* England,” ‘** Romance,” ** He- 
roes and Heroines,” ‘‘ Fairyland,” ‘*‘ The Sea, Ships and Sailors,’’ 
&c. In many of the Realms the selection follows the beaten track, 
but Mr. Callender is original in including verses by modern humorists, 
like W. S. Gilbert, and in giving a section to ** Burlesque and Parody,” 
though he does not choose his parodies very well. Patriotism and 
war are rather more conspicuous elements than in most general antho- 
logies, but that is only to be expected at times like this. 


Pictures and Other Passages from Henry James. Selected by Ruts 
Heap. Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. net. 

This anthology was authorised—or, as one might say, warmly 
assented to—by Henry James himself. The extracts are classified 
under headings such as ‘*‘ The Seasons,” ** Nationality,” ‘* France and 
Paris,” ‘‘ Country Gardens and Parks,” ‘* Portraits of Women,” 
** Portraits of Men,” ‘‘ Moralities and Aphorisms,” and ‘* Similes and 
Metaphors.” A section is devoted to Art; we could have wished one 
on Literature. The selection has been most admirably made, though 
the pieces are uniformly on the short side. It is the sort of volume 
that even one who knows his Henry James well will be glad to have, 
for wherever he opens it he will find one of his favourite passages. We 
take the sortes ourselves. The first extract that catches our eye is 
** The guest next to me, dear woman, was Miss Poyle, the vicar’s sister, 
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a robust, unmodulated person”; the next: ‘‘ To the treatment of 
time the malady of life begins at a given moment to succumb ”—from 
The Altar of the Dead. Many of James’s best mots and finest descrip- 
tions and images are here. Very few writers could stand such a test 
as he is subjected to when a number of his descriptions of country 
houses are set cheek by jowl. Yet he comes through triumphantly. 
Every park, every house, every room has its personal atmosphere 
that distinguishes it from all the others. We warmly recommend 
the book. 


THE CITY 


[ business than usual is taking place, and prices 
are inclined to sag. The War Loan, however, 
is a little firmer at about 94 ex div. The Buenos 

Ayres and Pacific Railway has agreeably surprised everyone 

by paying the full dividend on its Second five per cent. 

Second Preference Stock, and one per cent. on its Ordinary 

Stock; last year the Second Preference received only 

£2 16s. 6d. per cent. and the Ordinary nothing ; so working 

expenses must have been reduced very appreciably, for 
the traffic returns for the year showed no great increase. 

This has given a much-needed fillip to the Argentine Railway 

market, for what one company can do in this direction 

should be done by the others also. The Government has 
arranged another fifty-million loan in New York, and the 
first British city to borrow money from the United States 
is Dublin, which has just placed a loan in New York of 
about £200,000. Shipping dae are in demand, and rubber 
shares are recovering from the excess profits tax decision ; 
for although its incidence is wholly inequitable, most 
companies, when it comes to be worked out, have not to 
pay such very large amounts—and they can well afford a tax. 


* *” * 


Reference was made last week to the fact that the decision 
of the referees to fix 10 per cent. as the datum line for rubber- 
producing companies, without making any distinction 
between old and new plantations, would result in the newer 
companies restricting their output. There are many other 
strange things to which the excess profits tax, as at present 
applied, will give rise. Take the case of a company selling 
a much-advertised article, which, before its financial year 
is over, finds that it is doing such good business as to render 
it liable to excess profits taxation of sixty per cent., to which 
must be added income tax, making about seventy per cent. 
of the excess payable to the Exchequer. The Geneeew 
immediately doubles its expenditure on advertising, arguing 
that the Government is really paying seven-tenths of it ; 
in other words, by increasing its expenditure £1,000 under 
this head, the excess profits on which the company has to 
pay tax will be £1,000 less, and the company is thereby 
saved £700 of tax; or, putting it in still another way, 
for the expenditure of £300 the company gets £1,000 of 
advertising. It is the same with purchases of furniture 
or anything else which can be charged against revenue. 
On the other hand, to show how some people are hit by 
the tax, the following case may be cited. Shortly before 
the war two Stock Exchange clerks entered into partnership 
as jobbers. Having no pre-war profits to be taken as a 
basis, they have been informed by the authorities that 
7 per cent. will be allowed on their capital, excess profits 
being payable on everything over that amount. As the 
total capital of the two men did not exceed £1,000, their 
profits, which are tax free, are £70, plus £200 (the excess 
profits tax not being payable on the first £200), and on 
every £100 made above that sum they have to pay £60 to the 
Treasury. They were better off as clerks. The tax—in its 
present shape—will have to be removed as soon as possible 
and replaced by some more equitable impost, otherwise we 
shall have a large transfer to foreign registration of companies 
owning undertakings abroad. There are thousands of foreign 
and Colonial enterprises which have been floated as English 
companies for the convenience of having an office in London, 
but a heavy tax will soon make them transform themselves 
into companies registered in the country of origin. Holders 


of the shares would, of course, not escape income tax, 
but the company would not have to pay excess profits tax. 


* * * 


If these paragraphs had headings, this would be entitled 
“Topsy Turvydom.” As the result of the war there have 
been many cases in which the ordinary current of trade 
has been absolutely reversed. Some of these, such as 
Argentina sending manufactured goods to Europe, have 
been recorded in these notes; but the most extraordinary 
instance that has thus far come to the notice of the writer 
emerges from perusal of the speech of the chairman of the 
Anglo-South American Bank at the shareholders’ meeting, 
held a few days ago. It is to the effect that for the first 
time in history Argentina has exported wine to France. 
If anyone had said of wine that, being more or less a luxury, 
and the demand from Europe generally having fallen off 
considerably, stocks had accumulated in France, it would 
have seemed quite natural. The truth is, however, that in 
France itself wine is not a luxury but a necessity; that 
last year’s French crop was one of the worst of recent 
years, and that apparently as soon as men get into uniform 
they consume more wine as well as more meat. The 
demand has exceeded the supply. France has therefore 
been importing large quantities of wine not only from 
her own African Colonies, but from Spain, Portugal, and 
Argentina. If coal were a comestible, we should probably 
by this time be importing it as a dainty from America ! 

x a te 


There is a demand on the part of many investors for 
investments which are likely to improve when peace comes. 
The iron and steel industry probably affords a number of 
such investments, for most of the large works which did 
badly before the war are availing themselves of present 
conditions to modernise their equipment, are making 
splendid profits which, after allowing for all taxation, will 
leave them sufficient to pay good dividends, will emerge 
from the war in a much stronger position than before, 
and will be faced—for some time at any rate—by less 
competition. The demand for iron and steel for years to 
come will be so great that this industry may quite possibly 
be carried over the period of general depression that must 
sooner or later set in. A company of this description whose 
shares seem worth attention is the Cargo Fleet Iron Com- 
pany. Ithas had a varied career. It was registered in 1883, 
and owns one of the finest iron and steel plants in the 
United Kingdom. The works are at Middlesbrough. For 
some years the company paid no dividend, but in 1914 it 
distributed 2} per cent., and for the year ending September, 
1915, 5 per cent. was paid and £49,000 was carried 
forward. It is, of course, doing very well now, and it would 
not be surprising if the dividend for the current year were 
doubled. Concerns possessing their own mines should be 
in a relatively favourable position after the war, and the 
Cargo Fleet Iron Company is fortunate in possessing an 
important ironstone mine at Liverton. There are rumours 
afloat that the company’s shares are being bought for 
control, but whether this is based merely on the fact that 
Lord Furness is deputy-chairman of the company, or 
whether there are other grounds for it, cannot be established 
at present, although there is nothing improbable in the 
suggestion. On their merits, however, the shares seem 
well worth buying at their present price of 22s. 6d. 

Emit Davies. 
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41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
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ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN POTTERY, 





EMBROIDERIES, RUGS, SHOES, &c. 
SPECIAL EXHIBIT OF CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
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Three Copies - 18/- Six Copies - 28/- 
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The Latest from Cassell’s. 


The Revised Edition of PRINCE VON BULOW’S 
Famous Book, containing his amazing statement of 
“What Germany Wants.” 


IMPERIAL GERMANY. 
by Prince Von Bulow. 

Wit FoREWoRD By J. W. HEADLAM. 6/- net. 

“Prince Bilow's chapters on German domestic policy are of even 
greater value than his defence of German foreign policy.""— The 
Times. 

* A highly ingenious defence.''—Daily Express. 

“... in which he discusses the terms of peace... . . extraor- 
dinarily interesting.''"—Datly News. 





To know how Canada became what it is you must read 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF SIR CHARLES TUPPER. 
With Introduction by Sir R. L. Borden. 


‘* An important addition to Imperial biography.''—Daily Graphic. 

“The story of his life is the story of Canada’s wonderful develop- 
ment during the last fifty or sixty years. Inall the movements making 
to that end—constitutional development, a far-reaching policy of railway 
construction, educational reform—he was a recognised leader.''—The 
Scotsman. 


With 8 Photogravures. In Two Volumes. Cloth, 25/- net. 





: Tenth Seagvecsion of a Historical Book. 
“A notable War Book,” says The Daily Chronicle on 
its Leader Page, reviewing— 


by Major A. Corbett-Smith. 

‘A singularly graphic and actual story, giving a record of strategic 

operation of which the details are of the most intense interest to every 
Briton."’"— Times. 

“*A book without which the history of August and September, 1914, 


cannot be fully understood.’'— Yorkshire Post. 
“ . . . by reason of its humanity and cheeriness a book to keep." 
—Punch. 
With Four half-tone Illustrations and Plans in Text, 
including Roll of Honour. 3/6 net. 





The Times considers it ‘‘ one of the best books of Memoirs 
which have recently appeared.” 


THINGS I REMEMBER. 


by Sidney Whitman. 


** A book of remarkable interest.'"—Daily Graphic. 

“To define the causes which so thoroughly debauched a nation 
(Germany)—Mr. Whitman's testimony is that of a competent and un 
prejudiced observer.''—Observer. 

““His memory is good and his stories are excellent. A fascinating 
book. Mr. Whitman writes as one having authority.” 

—Daily Express. 

“The reader is whisked rapidly from one centre of diplomatic life to 
another—London to Paris—Paris to Berlin—to Warsaw—to Moscow— 
most arresting pages.''"—The Scotsman. 


With Eight Illustrations. 7/6 net. 





A “Human Document.” 


EIGHTEEN MONTHS IN THE 
WAR ZONE. 
by Kate John Finzi. 


A story of stern resolve against disheartening odds and 
of triumphant optimism in face of apparently unconquer- 
able difficulties in the early days of the conflict. 


With 16 Full-page Photographs. 6/- net. 


SURVIVORS’ TALES OF FAMOUS 


CRIMES. 
Edited by Walter Wood. 
6/— net. 


_... the true stories of a number of the newspaper sensations 
of recent years.’’—Globe. 
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Chapman & Hall’s New Novels 


Have you made the acquaintance of 
APRIL, the irresistible Heroine of 


APRIL'S LONELY SOLDIER | 


By S. P. B. MAIS. 
If not, read what Mr. Gerald Gould says of her in THE 
NEW STATESMAN : 


“ APRIL is easily the most adorable girl in rec 
fiction. _She has a truth and reality all a own. Let 
other critics analyse her charms and enumerate her points : 
he that hath wings, let him soar ; I that have love and no 
more have given her my elderly and respectable heart.”’ 


DON’T YOU WANT TO KNOW HER NOW? 


SCOPE 


By EVELYN BRANSCOMBE PETTER. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“Intense . . . acute . . . mostcleverly thought out and 
related . . . a freshness and sincerity far above that of 
the average novel of the day.”—Tur Tres. 











THOMAS COBB’S LATEST NOVEL. 


PAT 
By THOMAS COBB, 


Author of ‘‘ The Busy Whisper,” “‘ Second in the 

Field,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
_“* Gossamer lightness . . . skilful dialogue . . . revela- 
tion of character. . . handled with characteristic felicity.” 
—SUNDAY TIMEs. 





A MATTER OF MONEY 


} By CICELY HAMILTON. 

| Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

| “There was never an honester work of fiction than 
| 





this.".—-MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

“ It is so profoundly moral a tale that one could recom- 
mend it to every idle wife in search of an affinity and 
every impressionable man who needs a distraction from 
bills and domesticity.’’-—OBsERVER. 


A FRESH, HUMAN ROMANCE. 


SECRETLY ARMED 


| 

| By PHYLLIS BOTTOME, 
Author of “ The Captive,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“ Excellently done ... convincing vignettes 

| depicted with great skill."—WersTeRN DatLy Mercury. 

“‘ There are capabilities in it both of smiles and tears.”’ 

| —TuHE TIMEs. 

| ‘ 

| 


OBSTACLES 


By PARRY TRUSCOTT. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“ A novel of the moment, in which the war as affecting 
| the home and the love affairs of young people is dealt 
| with more thoroughly than usual.’—TuHE Times. 


mr London, W.C.: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 




















Beotuas SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 
of Friends). Headmaster: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 
in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). The new 
moaetns Mg now ready.—Write for copies to the Heapmaster, Bootham 
ool, York. 





TYPE WRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel 
Central 156s. 





YPEWRITING—neat, accurate. Very moderate —Z., 263 
King Street, Hammersmith. 
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views on the War ; and it presents every month the most comprehensive collection 
of Foreign and Home Cartoons to be found in any publication. 
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‘“‘ Review of Reviews” Office, Bank Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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